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ZION’S HERALD 


The Field Secretary’s Corner 


‘ UNDAY, Sept. 23, I was favored with 
s a hearing at our splendid Baker Me- 
morial Church at Upham’s Corner, Dor- 
chester, where Dr. Arthur Page Sharp is 
now serving his second year as pastor. As 
the result of the presentation and subse- 
quent canvass, Dr. Sharp now has double 
the number of HERALDs read by his people 

a fact which cannot but mean increased 
interest and more efficient service. 


. «x 


What is now known as Baker Memorial 
Church had its inception in a movement by 
the Boston Sunday-school and City Mis- 
sionary Society, in the year 1871, when a 
Sunday-school was organized, meeting in 
a building on Dudley St., near North 
Avenue, in the vicinity of the old horse-car 
station. Some seventy-five children were 
gathered together at this time, and con- 
tinued to meet for two years, when the 
work was abandoned because of financial 
embarrassment. Another effort was made 
in 1876, when the old Governor Eustis 
House on Shirley St. was secured as a 
meeting-place, but this soon lapsed like 
the other. Finally the need of a place of 
worship was so apparent, and the field 
was so promising, that a few devoted and 
self-sacrificing persons determined to erect 
achapel. In August, 1876, a lot on How- 
ard Avenue was leased by them, and a 
building was begun Oct. 30, 1876. Rev. 
David Sherman, D. D., presiding elder of 
Boston District, organized a Methodist 
Episcopal Church at the home of Mrs. B. 
J. Pope on Howard Avenue, with twelve 
members, under the name of Mount Pleas- 
ant Methodist Episcopal Church. On Nov. 
26, 1876, the chapel was completed. It was 
dedicated by Elder Sherman, assisted by 
Rev. Abraham D. Merrill and Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, the latter delivering the dedica- 
tory sermon. The pulpit was supplied 
until Jan. 14, 1877, when Rev. Stephen 
Cushing was appointed to the pastorate, 
and continued in charge to the end of the 
Conference year. He was followed by 
Rev. Alfred Woods (1877-’78), Rev. C. L. 
Eastman (1879), Rev. Franklin Furber 
(1880-’81), left to be supplied (1882), 
Rev. Wm. McDonald (1883), Rev. W. J. 
Hambleton (1884-’85), Rev. Daniel Steele 
(1886-’88). During the pastorate of Dr. 
McDonald the chapel was remodeled and 
enlarged. On Oct. 21, 1883, it was reded- 
icated, Bishop Foster officiating. 

But, after all, the church was small and 
inadequate to their needs, and though 
God wonderfully blessed them during 
these years, He had other and larger 
plans in store for them. A godly woman 
by the name of Sarah Baker had lived in 
Dorchester for many years. Though 
physically weak and infirm, she was spir- 
itually strong and vigorous, and having no 
immediate family, she lavished all her 
affection on the church. Out of her hard- 
earned savings, gathered by strictest 
economy, she set aside, by will, the sum 
of $5,000 for a church building in Dorches- 
ter, to be built within a half-mile of her 
home, said church to be forever free, and 
dedicated free from debt. This $5,000 
was to be invested for twenty years, and 
then, with accrued interest, used for the 
purpose specified. In the meantime Dr. 


Daniel Steele, then pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
Church, induced Miss Baker to make the 
distance limit three-quarters of a mile 
instead of one-half, as originally intended ; 


hence when at the end of the twenty 
years the original investment had in- 


creased to $22,645, and the trustees looked 
about for a chance to carry out the terms 
of the bequest, they had a larger latitude 
than they would otherwise have had. 
Upham’s Corner is the centre of a great 
population, with no Methodist church near 
at hand, so the Mt. Pleasant Church was 
finally induced to disband and move half a 
mile further east, and form the nucleus of 
a new church, to be known, most fitly, as 
‘‘Baker Memorial.’’ The present site 
was secured, the location being just nine- 
teen feet inside the three-quarter-mile 
limit. Meetings were held for a time in 
Winthrop Hall, and the building of the 
church commenced. In June, 1890, the 
corner-stone was laid, and June 14, 1891, 
the church was opened for public worship. 
As there remained a debt of some $14,000, 
the church could not be dedicated under 
the terms of the bequest, which provided 
that it should be dedicated free from debt. 
Major Joseph H. Chadwick had been a 
benefactor of this church from its incep- 
tion, aiding it by his personal influence, 
mature judgment, and financial support. 
Having passed on to his reward, his man- 
tle of generosity fell upon two devoted 
sisters, the Misses Linscott. Nobly and 
grandly they have taken up the work laid 
down by him. By their princely gift of 
$14,000, they made it possible to remove 
the debt which clouded the church and 
impeded its progress. Since then, in 
every emergency, they have willingly and 
cheerfully come to the rescue, with words 
of cheer and generous reponses. On May 
18, 1902, Rev. Joel M. Leonard, then pas- 
tor of the church, was privileged to dedi- 
eate the building to the worship of Al- 
mighty God. It is a magnificent stone 
edifice, on one of the best church sites in 
the city, the corner of a busy square, with 
the teeming multitudes gathered about its 
very doors. 

The following have been pastors of this 
church: Rev. Charles H. Talmage (1889), 
Rev. Charles S. Rogers, D. D. (1893), 
Rev. Frederick N. Upham (1894), Rev. E. 
T. Curnick, Ph: D. (1899), Rev. Charles 
Arden Shatto (1900), Rev. J. M. Leonard, 
Ph. D. (1901), Rev. E. E. Ayers, Ph. D. 
(1903), and Rev. Arthur Page Sharp, 
Ph. D., the present pastor. 

* * 

During my canvass with Mr. Sharp, I 
happened one day to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the new Mather School, and wit- 
nessed the dismissal of 1,800 pupils. It is 
an inspiring sight. Here they come, 
marching in orderly files, down the stairs 
and across the yard— when, hurrah !— 
helter-skelter they break restraint, and 
such a babel! Young America alone, or 
Young Americans in the process of mak- 
ing, can equal such a racket as rises. 
Here are all nationalities, from all sorts 
of homes. Where else in the wide world 
can such a sight be duplicated? This 
school is the lineal descendant of the first 
public school in the world, established by 
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direct taxation, and for more than tw 
hundred and fifty years a school has beer 
maintained at this place. 

~ * 

In the meantime I had the pleasure o: 
visiting some of the good people of Be\ 
erly in company with Rev. L. W. Adams, 
and securing a generous addition to hi 
list. Among others on whom I called wa 
Mrs. E. B. G. Fullerton, for many years a 
Methodist, now living with her daughter, 
Mrs. Holt. Her mother was also an old- 
time Methodist, who, up to the time of her 
death at the age of 102 years and 21 days, 
read the HERALD from the first number. 
At the ripe old age of 100 she stood up 
with her granddaughter on the occasion of 
her marriage. 

F. H. MORGAN. 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our Bishops’ Appeal 


To all the Ministers and Members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church all parts of the 
world, greeting: 


in 


We, your Bishops, earnestly request that you 
observe the last three days of December, 1906 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday — as days of spe- 
cial religious services, devoting much time to 
private and public prayer for the gracious out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon ourselves and 
the unsaved about us, and for the revival of the 
work of God in our own church and throughout 
the world. 

Let us remember that in 1905 our church made 
net gain in membership of more than 78,000. It 
is hoped that in 1906 this inspiring number may 
be more than doubled, and that in answer to our 
united prayers and faithful labors, 1907 may 
bring to us even larger gains — at least a quar- 
ter of a million of truly converted souls. 

By order of the Board of Bishops at their Con- 
ference in Evanston, Illinois, and in their be- 


half. 
JOHN M. WALDEN, Secretary. 
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Direct Southern Immigration 


NHE inauguration, last week, of a 
| steamship line running from Bremen 
direct to Charleston, S. C., shows that the 
South is very much in earnest in its pur- 
pose to divert*a desirable part of the 
great stream of immigration to itself. 
Negotiations looking to the establishment 
of such a service have been under way for 
some time. The Southern commissioners 
believe that the most available method of 
securing for the South a fair share of im- 
migration lies in going after the immi- 
grants in the countries of their origin 
instead of trying to coax them away from 
the Northern ports after they have landed, 
especially as the great West is a strong 
competitor for many of the new-comers. 
This method of selecting and directing the 
immigrants at their European homes has 
proved so far so successful that the North 
German Lloyd directors have now aided 
the experiment by providing a regular 
Steamship service — an important factor 
in the proper working of the plan. It is 
hoped that much good may be effected by 
thus relieving the congestion at Northern 
ports. The operation of the plan is in 
accordance with a clause in the Federal 
laws permitting departments of State 
governments to select and distribute im- 
migrants. The work is to be prosecuted 
with full consideration of the laws relat- 
ing to contract labor, and of the interests 
of the immigrants. 


Forest Destruction in the United States 


| ‘ROM the best estimates possible to 

be had it appears that there now 
Stand in the United States approximately 
1,475,000,000,000 feet of lumber, but of 
this huge amount 45,000,000,000 feet are 
being cut every year. At this rate the 
forests of the country would last only 
about thirty-three years, at the end of 
Which time the production of commercial 
lumber must cease altogether. Moreover, 





the annual fires in forests destroy a vast 
amount of standing timber, and with it 
all the younger growths that have started 
and also the seed. Including the con- 
sumption of wood for pulp and paper, 
lumber cut for export and for domestic 
use, telegraph poles, cross ties, piling 
and fuel (of which much is still used in 
many locations), the lumber used in min- 
ing operations, and that destroyed by 
fires, there are 75,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber consumed every year, with an in- 
creased yearly rate of consumption. 
The prospect that there is not enough 
lumber standing to continue the commer- 
cial supply for more than twenty years in 
all the United States, including in the ac- 
count the forests on the Pacific coast, 
sharply calls attention to the urgent need 
that exists for rapid and general tree 
planting, in Order adequately to meet, as 
they fall due, the inevitable demands of 
the future. 


Draining of Swamp Lands 


rWNHE success that seems to have attend- 

| ed — though at unnecessary cost in 
some cases— the reclamation of arid 
lands through irrigation is causing serious 
consideration of the possibility of redeem- 
ing swamp lands on a large scale. There 
are in the United States over sixty million 
acres of swamp lands. The fact appears 
to have been well established that, by 
drainage, waste swamp lands may be ren- 
dered habitable and productive. The 
effort to drain swamp lands began, like 
the movement to irrigate the deserts, with 
the individual, was taken up by the cor- 
poration or colony, and is now becoming a 
concern of the States. In Northern New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin individuals have 
drained some of the larger swamps and 
now raise in them the finest quality of 
celery, onions and asparagus, while in Cal- 
ifornia the State has aided in draining the 
‘‘tule lands,’’ as the extremely fertile 
swamp lands of the lower Sacramento 
valley are called, where are grown crops 
of asparagus, onions and other vegetables 
that love rich and moist soil. All of the 
sixty million acres of swamp lands in the 
country cannot be reclaimed by drainage, 
and the question is complicated by consid- 
erations of ownership, but a beginning 
has been made in the direction of reclama- 
tion, which may in future have far-reach- 
ing results. 


Hawaiian Fish for Harvard 


rWNHE Agassiz Museum of Harvard Uni- 
| versity has just been enriched by a 
collection of Hawaiian fishes representing 
140 species, several of which are yet un- 
named, being new to science. The collec- 
tion has been gathered by Sherman F. 
Denton, who for some years past has been 
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doing accurate and valuable work for the 
U.S. Fish Commission, in supplying models 
and drawings of fish. Nature has bestowed 
a remarkable coloring upon these South 
Sea fish, in order, it seems, to safeguard 
them by giving them a tone-color adapted 
to their environment, since against the 
variegated markings of the coral reef the 
bright-hued fishes find a hiding-place from 
their enemies — certainly a marked evi- 
dence of design in creation. Among the 
interesting varieties of South Sea fish of 
which specimens have been brought to 
Harvard are the Priacanthus, which has a 
large eye with protruding lens, a repre- 
sentative of the genus Chaetodons, com- 
monly called ‘‘angel fishes;’’ the Ha- 
waiian sculpin, known as Scorpaenopsis ; 
a sombre black fish called the ‘‘ sea-sur- 
geon ;’’ the ‘‘ parrot-fish ;’’ several ‘‘ goat 
fishes,’’ adorned with stiff horny beards ; 
and the ‘‘tiger-eel.’’ One of the largest 
fishes in the collection is an opalescent 
pink-and-yellow specimen named “‘ Brig- 
ham’s Choice,’’ discovered by Professor 
Brigham of the Hawaiian Museum, which 
is as savage in nature as it is repulsive in 
appearance. Aside from his fish speci- 
mens Mr. Denton accumulated during his 
stay in Hawaii many other curiosities, 


such as rare shells, sponges, birds and 
beetles, and other types of native flora 
and fauna. 


Redmond Home Rule Program 


rYNHAT patient and sagacious leader, 
| John Redmond, appears now to be 
the acknowledged apostle of the Home 
Rule cause in Ireland. Encouraged by 
the fact that he has behind him a well- 
behaved Ireland — for in the five years 
ending in 1904 only one year showed a 
greater number of convictions of crim- 
inals to the thousand in Ireland than in 
England — Mr. Redmond is co-operating 
with the Liberal ministry in the effort to 
obtain some practical results in the gen- 
eral direction of Home Rule, even if the 
consummation of an independent legisla- 
ture, with a governor-general responsible 
to it, isas yet farin the future. The al- 
liance between the Nationalists and the 
Cabinet is to continue ; and the Irish, as 
led by Mr. Redmond, are to accept the 
substantial concession which is now ob- 
tainable rather than to insist upon some 
doctrinaire project which might not pass 
the Commons, and certainly would be 
thrown out in the House of Lords. The 
Irish are now in effect ‘‘governing them- 
selves ’’ as individuals, and they have ev- 
idently impressed the English people with 
their fitness for at least some measure of 
self-government. Opportunism of the 
Redmond type is far more likely to have 
practical results in the direction of Home 
Rule than the fiery radicalism of some 
would-be leaders, whose extreme demands 
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only stiffen the English into a harder and 
more obdurate attitude of indifference or 
of defiance. 


Rebating by New York Central 


SENSATION has been caused in 
A business circles by the conviction, 
by a jury on the U. S. Circuit Court in 
New York last week, of the New York 
Central Railroad and its general traffic 
manager, on six counts, of giving unlaw- 
ful rebates in 1904 to the American Sugar 
Refining Company, generally known as the 
‘*Sugar Trust.’’ The significance of this 
trial, which only consumed three days, two 
of which were consumed in putting the 
evidence before the jury, lies in the fact 
that it marks the successful completion 
of the first prosecution of either a corpo- 
ration or an individual for infraction of the 
Elkins law ever initiated in the Federal 
courts in the New York district. The re- 
bates proved to have been given were five 
cents off the tariff rate of twenty-three 
cents a hundred pounds — a very consider- 
able differentiation in favor of the trust. 
The judge fixed the fine of the railroad at 
$108,000, and that of its general traffic 
manager at $6,000, and denied a plea for ar- 
rest of judgment containing twenty-four 
articles, the chief of which was that the 
defendant corporation was not amenable to 
the laws of the United States in the acts 
alleged, that those acts did not constitute 
a crime under the laws, and that the El- 
kins act itself was unconstitutional. More 
rebate suits are to be brought by the De- 
partment of Justice, but the question 
arises whether a fine, even a large one, is 
an adequate punishment for proved re- 
bating. 


Cuba Swept by a Hurricane 

rWNHE island of Cuba was swept by a 
| terrific cyclonic storm last Wednes- 
day night, which also did great damage 
along the Florida coast. The money loss 
in Havana and Pinar del Rio provinces is 
estimated at $2,000,000, and the loss of 
life was considerable, the dead being 
chiefly Cubans of the poorer classes. The 
storm caused havoc and confusion among 
the shipping in Havana harbor, some 
forty lighters, many of them loaded with 
valuable merchandise, being sunk. The 
U.S. warship ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ dragged her 
anchor and grounded, but suffered no real 
injury. The Prado and the parks were 
devastated, and the troops at Camp Co- 
lumbia were put to much inconvenience 
by the storm, which blew down their 
tents. Elliott Key, twenty-five miles 
south of Miami, has been engulfed, the 
residents to the number of 250 being all 
lost. The steamer ‘‘St. Lucie’’ and 
other craft have been cast ashore or sunk 
off the Florida coast. The rainfall in 
twenty-four hours reached 4.72 inches. 


Farming by Jews 


MOVEMENT is on foot in this coun- 
A try to break up the almost indi- 
gestible masses of Jews in the great cities 
and to take them back to the land. In 


Southern Russia there are many Jewish 
farmers as well as in Palestine, and in his 
early history the Jew was a cultivator of 
as often as he was a driver of 


the 


soil 
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flocks. Itis but a reversion to type, then, 
for the modern Jew to be brought back to 
farm life as a means of livelihood — cer- 
tainly as elevating and enjoyable an em- 
ployment as peddling trinkets from a pack. 
Yet as a reaction from the herding process 
which has been going on for centuries in 
the ghettos of Europe, the Jew of today 
has become gregarious, craves a measure 
of excitement, and is ambitious to become 
rapidly rich—an aspiration not confined 
to Jews. The Educational Alliance of New 
York is, however, doing a good work in the 
line of inducing Jews to leave the crowded 
cities for the more healthful country 
seeking to generate the impelling force, 
leading to such a migration, within the 
individual, and not applying it from with- 
out. The fact that 50,000 additions yearly 
are made to the Jewish colony in New 
¥ork alone shows how great is the neces- 
sity for such separative and distributive 
work. To Americans generally this move- 
ment means much, since it will result, if 
successful, in better and more rapid assim- 
ilation of racial elements which, to the 
average citizen, are none too congenial, 
and as a rule not cordially welcome. 


French Cabinet Changes 


pREMIER SARRIEN, en account of 
| failing health, has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the French Cabinet, and 
the premiership has been tendered to 
M. Clemenceau, who is a sort of French 
Chamberlain, and without whose support 
no ministry could long exist. His recent 
speeches in Brittany and the south have 
strengthened his position, and for him to 
assume the premiership was simply the 
logical conclusion. M. Clemenceau will, 
however, find it no easy task to conciliate 
the different sections of the majority. 
Jean Marie Ferdinand Sarrien, the retir- 
ing premier, was born in 1840, served as a 
captain of militia in the war of 1870-1871, 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1876, and has since occupied various 
ministerial positions. He was a candidate 
for the presidency of France, but was de- 
feated by M. Falliéres. The resignation 
of the Sarrien ministry at a time when 
concerted attacks are being made on the 
Republican party in France is proving 
disconcerting to M. Falliéres, and has 
caused consternation at the Vatican, 
where it is feared that the conflict be- 
tween the Church and State in France 
will now become more bitter. 


Prohibit the Submarine! 


submarine ‘‘ Lutin,’’ which sank off 
Biserta, Tunis, last week, in rough water, 
meeting a fate like that which overtook 
the ‘‘ Farfadet’’ last year, involving the 
death of her commander and all the crew, 
has caused the question to be seriously 
raised whether by international agreement 
the manufacture and use of submarines 
should not be prohibited, on the ground 
that they are of more danger to their 
crews than to the enemy. It is bad enough 
to fight on land or on the water, but to 
fight among the shells and the fishes seems 
too grotesque an idea to be seriously main- 
tained. It is impossible at the present day 
to effect an international agreement abol- 


ie terrible accident to the French 
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ishing all war, but it is practicable to lo) 
off the edges of its cruelty, at all event 

to trim it down, so to speak, and to mar 

off areas— such as the submarine expanses 
of the ocean— where men will not figh: 
one with another as though they wer 
sword-fishes or sharks. The ‘“ Lutin”’ 
seems to have plunged too perpendicular}. 

to the bottom, upsetting the acids in its 
accumulators, and the American subma- 
rines are said to have been hitherto much 
freer from accident. But the whole thing 
is an unnatural and uncanny sort of busi- 
ness, and, if prohibited by general agree- 
ment among the nations, would save «|| 
governments a large item of expense. 


The British Parliament reopened on 
Tuesday. Labor and Education are liable 
to be the chief issues, and the one thing 
that is certain is that there will be a bitter 
struggle over these matters. It is ru- 
mored that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is to be made a peer, and in that 
case, as Lord This or That, it is to be 
hoped that he will at last have a name, 
not hyphenated as now, which will be easy 
for the newspaper correspondents to write. 
It may be that James Bryce will also be 
made a peer—a consummation which 
would greatly please his many admirers in 
America and England. 


The death, last week, of Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis leaves a daughter, Mrs. J. A. 
Hayes, of Colorado, as the only surviving 
member of the household of the late pres- 
ident of the Confederacy. Mrs. Davis 
had many personal friends scattered over 
the Union. With her the bitterness of 
the war days had largely passed by, 
though she found it difficult to forgive 
General Miles for having put shackles on 
her husband—an act which was _ per- 
formed simply in obedience to orders, and 
with a view to meet the late Jeff Davis’ 
known propensity for escaping. All that 
seems more pathetic than ludicrous now, 
as viewed through the vista of the re- 
treating years. The colossal mistake of 
secession has become a thing of history, 
and the passing away one after another of 
the chief actors in the struggle becomes a 
matter of biographical rather than of 
political importance. 


This is a bad time for trusts. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio was found 
guilty on October 19, at Findlay, Ohio, of 
a conspiracy against trade, in violation of 
the Valentine anti-trust law of that State. 
The verdict resulted from a continuous de- 
liberation by the jury for thirty-two hours. 
The trial occupied seven days. A curious 
feature was that during the two closing 
hours of the jury’s deliberation hymns 
were sung all but ten minutes of the time. 
This ten minutes came at the end, and was 
occupied by a juror, who had stood out, 
in explaining his position and in sur- 
rendering. If three successive appea!s 
of the case contemplated are taken, it 
may require two years before a final de- 
termination of the case can be had. The 
people are feeling after their rights, and 
though they may not get them at once, 
and easily, will have them in the end 
provided every voter and juror does his 
duty. 
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Around the 


REACHING NAPLES 


k \RIDAY morning, Sept. 28, our good 
i ship, ‘‘ K6énigin Luise,’’ dropped 
anchor in the Bay of Naples. Thus we 
had our first illustration of the omnipres- 
it and irrepressible Italian in his eager 
quest for the shekels of the generous 
American traveler. In a number of small 
boats they came close to the steamer in 

int bathing suits, and, in strident, ex- 
plosive voices, made appeal to those on 
board. Their purpose was explained when 
some one threw a small piece of money 
into the sea, for the one nearest the spot 
where the coin struck immediately dived 
for it, and in a few seconds reappeared with 
it in his mouth. This is the first welcome 
which steamers entering this bay receive. 
It was kept up fora half-hour until the 
passengers wearied of the exhibition. 
We had to land on a lighter, which was 
slow, noisy, and decidedly uncomfortable. 
We were met on the lighter, heartily 
welcomed, and greatly assisted in landing 
and in securing the release of our bag- 
gage, by Miss M. E. Vickery and Miss 
Alice A. Llewellyn, of Crandon Hall, 
Rome, who had _ been apprised of the 
coming of our party. These elect women, 
who have done such splendid work at 
Rome for the W. F. M. S., leave Naples, 
Oct. 5, for Cairo, en route for India and 
around the world, to consume a full year. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, with 
a population’ of 600,000, is much more 
attractive than we had anticipated. 
Though its streets are irregular — some 
one has compared them to those of Boston 

it has fine public buildings, parks, gar- 
statuary, and luxuriant foliage. 
The churches are plain and unattractive. 
There are as good hotels as would be 
found in any American city of its size. 
Indeed, so American are the people in 
dress and costume, that if one were 
dropped down una- 


dens, 
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have recovered from their fright, 
and believe the pitiless monster is 
dead forever. But the Government 


forbids as yet any attempt at a near 
approach; so that a visit is not con- 
sidered worth while. The extent to 
which it belched forth ashes and lava 
is still shown in the impress made on 
the walls of the buildings from which 
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PUTEOLI 


A little to the west of us is Puteoli, 
where Paul landed (Acts 28 : 13, 14) on his 
way at last to Rome. ‘‘ And from thence 
we fetched a compass and came to 
Rhegium ; and after one day the south 
wind blew, and we came the next day to 
Puteoli, where we found brethren, and 
were desired to tarry with them seven 
days ; and so we went to Rome.’’ Just 
where on this coast Paul landed, no man 

















AMALFI — MARINA 


the debris (piled up two feet or more) has 
been removec. A large section of the 
bay has been filled, and not a little new 
land has been made by the removal of 
what Vesuvius poured forth into the 
city. Just in front of us is the island of 
Capri, so fasec’nating to visitors, with its 
Blue Grotto. 





wares in one of its 
best streets or 
squares, he would not 
at first realize that 
he was in an Italian 
city. From the bay 
the city rises several 
hundred feet, and the 
houses are built, tier 
on tier, to the very 
summit. The pension 
where we are staying 
is well toward the 
summit, so that we 
have a charming view 





from our window of 
the wide expanse of 
bay. Any morning we 


can see from our win- 
dow the sun gilding 
the top of old Vesu- 
vius, and then laying 
bare its portentous 
sides, looking as if 
continents of mud had 
been spilled and hard- 
ened by the heat. Not 
a puff of smoke has 
been seen to come 
from it since its re- 
cent terribly vengeful 
eruption. The people 





HOTEL DEI CAPPUCCINI, 


AMALFI 


knoweth to this day, and there is nothing 
to mark the site. Paul has never been a 
favorite with the Roman Church. Doubt- 
less if Peter, who probably never saw 
Rome (according to many of the best Prot- 
estant scholars), had landed anywhere on 
this bay, the exact spot would be known, 
and achurch or a shrine built thereon. 
But it is greatly comforting to come so 
near to the great, unrivaled apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and to recall that he was 
welcomed by hospitable and affectionate 
brethren in the Lord, who made a restful 
home for him for seven fulldays. It is 
not difficult to fill up those seven days. 
We are quite sure what he talked most 
about. He was already ‘‘ Paul the aged,’’ 
but he was tremendously alive. Sure we 
are that he had at Puteoli, as everywhere, 
one absorbing topic — Jesus Christ. What 
a privilege those brethren had in making a 
home for Paul for seven days! What if 
they had been indifferent to the opportu- 
nity ! What if — as is the baneful trend 
in our modern life — there had been no 
time nor place for the Apostle in their 
homes ! What if they had allowed this 
one chance of fellowship with him to slip ! 
They did not fully realize it then ; but all 
the rest of life they did. The one su- 
preme privilege of life, constantly enhanc- 
ing, was the fact that Paul spent seven 
days with them. But more, and para- 
mount, they received through him a new, 
transporting and transforming revelation 
of Jesus Christ. 


INCOMPARABLE AMALFI 


Saturday, Sept. 29, will always be mem- 
orable because, on that day, we visited 
Amalfi, which required a carriage ride of 
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twelve miles from Vietri, thirty-eight miles 
from Naples. To ‘‘a not much traveled 
man’”’ it is counted the supreme day of 
sightseeing — sea, mountains in countless 
ranges and fantastic shapes, vineyards 
and fruits, roads and bridges of masterful 
construction, and buildings of every sort, 
many of them placed (to our eyes) on the 
most unnatural and undesirable sites. 
Wholly unequal are we to a description of 
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erally somewhat bare, but are in many 
places laid out in terraces and planted with 
vines, olives, lemons and fruit trees. The 
massive square watch-towers, erected 
under Charles V. as a protection against 
pirates, are now partly converted into 
dwellings.’’ Our own Longfellow visited 
Amalfi, and, of course, broke into verse 
in describing what he saw. These are 
his*lines : 








TERRACED WALK OF OLD CAPUCHIN 


what we beheld that day. Atl the time 
we rode on the borders of the deep blue 
Mediterranean. From the sea and the 
road, mountains from one hundred to sev- 
eral hundred feet high, irregular, precip- 
itous and ragged, rose in the air. There 
was no level ground. Nestled between the 
mountain ranges were large ravines, and 
from the road down to the sea the descent 
was steep and dangerous, from one hun- 
dred to five hundred feet. Just over our 
heads, perhaps, the limestone rock rose a 
hundred feet or more in a straight line, or 
hung over toward the road at the top. 
Here are grottoes and caves of immense 
size. The road is hard and smooth, and 
the side next to the sea has everywhere a 
barrier three feet high and a foot thick, 
finished smooth in mortar. Sometimes our 
driver ‘‘ drove like Jehu,’’ but we found 
our protection in the excellence of the 
road-bed and the impassable barrier to 
which we have referred. But the marvels 
we saw consisted nearly as much in what 
man had accomplished as in what God had 
done. God lifted the mountains and made 
the ravines and the grottoes, but man had 
the desire and the courage to build houses 
and business blocks, and plant vineyards 
and orchards, in what the American would 
deem most impossible locations. We 
earnestly urge every visitor to Naples to 
take in this ride to Amalfi. Baedeker 
‘*The high road from Salerno to 
Amalfi, completed in 1852, is still more 
attractive than that from Castellamare 
to Sorrento. It is nearly the whole way 
hewn in the cliffs of the coast, and fre- 
guently supported by galleries and vast 
viaducts one hundred to five hundred feet 
above the sea level. 


says : 


The slopes are gen- 


MONASTERY, 


AMALF! da! Grand Hote! dei Cappuccin 





NOW THE HOTEL, AMALFI 


‘‘Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet, 
Where, amid her mulberry trees, 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 
Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas. 


“Lord of vineyards and of lands, 
Far above the convent stands ; 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands ; 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof. 


“‘ This is an enchanted land ! 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay, 
With its sickle of white sand. 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Paestum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lovely land of doom.” 


Paestum, to which Longfellow refers, is 
not far away, and is famous for its ruins 
of three heathen temples, overgrown with 
moss and ferns, a theatre, and other ruins. 
The reference to the ‘‘ monk with folded 
hands ’’ is made plain in our illustration. 
The Capuchin monastery, high up on the 
mountain-side, just beyond Amalfi, has 
been converted into a hotel, very popular 
with tourists. 


OUR MISSION IN NAPLES 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 30, we at- 
tended the services of the mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Naples. It 
rained when we entered the humble room 
on the first floor. There were perhaps 
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sixty people present — twenty orphan chil- 
dren, and forty men and women. Ten 
more came in, making an audience of 
seventy. The pastor, Rev. Richard Santi 
preached an excellent sermon — so an in- 
telligent minister at our side, who under- 
stood the Italian, said. His wife presided 
at the organ, and the singing, in which the 
orphans heartily joined, was excellent. 
Though we could not understand the lan- 
guage, the spirit of the entire service was 
so gracious and persuasive that all were 
blessed by it. Learning that Mrs. Will- 
iam Butler and Dr. John W. Butler were 
present, the minister came within the al- 
tar rail and invited them to come forward 
and be presented to the congregation. 
When Mrs. Butler was introduced, Miss 
M. E. Vickery (before referred to) 
stepped into the altar and interpreted her 
brief and pertinent response to the pastor's 
salutation. The same was done for Dr. 
Butler who, in a few words, told the con- 
gregation of the remarkable growth of 
Protestantism in Mexico. Then came a 
memorable scene worthy of Michelangelo. 
This good minister has established an or- 
phanage, and has some twenty bright boys 
and girls to whom he is giving a home and 
Christian training, and he asked these 
children to come forward to the altar and 
greet Mrs. Butler. When Speranza Jer- 
volino was presented, a sweet-faced, intel- 
ligent girl of five summers, Mrs. Butler 
was told that she was made an orphan at 
the recent eruption of Vesuvius, where- 
upon that saintly woman was so deeply 
affected that tears filled her eyes and she 
reached forward and drew the face of the 
child to her own and kissed it. All were 
visibly affected. Shall we see anything, 
even when Mrs. Butler reaches her own 
India, more touching ? 

There was another impressive scene 
when the pastor called an aged, patri- 
archal man forward to meet Mrs. Butler. 
After he had been presented he said: ‘‘I 
have been under four kings on earth. I 


ORPHAN CHILD MRS. BUTLER KISSED 


expect to be under one in heaven — Jesus 
Christ.’’ His utterances carried conviction 
to all, and became doubly impressive when 
it was learned that he was a compatriot 0! 
Garibaldi, distinguished for his bravery, 


[Continued on page 1376] 
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THE ROD IN THE HAND 


\\ HEN Moses, shepherding the 
fiocks of Jethro, was bidden to 
up his mission as a deliverer, he 
ded his weakness for the task, 
ereupon the Lord demanded of him: 
‘What is that in thine hand?’’ When 
cast the cane which he had cut from 
hicket on the ground, it became a 
»; and again, when caught, was 
turned back into a stick. The miracle 
was an object lesson in the dynamic 
use of small means. 

What is that in thine hand? The 
question is constantly recurring. It 
summons us to the great use of the ap- 
parently insignificant tools at our dis- 
History is full of notable 
records of the achievements of men 
who, not wasting valuable time sighing 
for possessions they did not have, 
grasped the rod in their hand and 
wielded it as a sceptre of controlling 


snake 


posal, 


power. Alexander took the battalions 
he had, and conquered the world. 
Euclid started with a few axioms which 
he knew, and built up a geometry. 
Copernicus utilized certain shrewd 


principles of calculation and inference, 
and revolutionized astronomy. Sir 
Isaac Newton did not despise the apple 
falling at his feet, and discovered the 
law of gravitation. Watts mused over 
the humming of a teakettle, and gave 
the world the mechanical powers of 
steam. Ericsson invested his brains in 
a careful study of the laws of applied 
motion, and introduced the screw pro- 
peller to the reluctant notice of two 
Governments. Edison did what he 
could as a boy to sell the few papers in 
his hand, and now his name is in all the 
papers. What Garfield held in his 
hand as a lad was a whip swung over 
the backs of toiling mules on a tow- 
path, but what he held in his hand at 
last was a pen which could veto a Sen- 
ate’s rulings. 

So it goes, both in church history 
and in that which is mistakenly called 
‘ profane ’’ history. He wins who 
wields the rod in his hand with a confi- 
dent faith in the assisting power 
of the Almighty. What is that 
in thine hand? What is that in 
thine head? What is that in thine 
heart? In you, though you may call 
yourself poor, are undeveloped re- 
sources whose right culture and use 
may yet make you famous, but, what 
is better, will surely make you a suc- 
cessful worker for God and humanity. 
George Eliot said that the saddest 
thought that ever crossed her mind was 
that of the great amount of waste in 
the world. See that you in no way 
waste yourself. Your resources may 
not be as great as are those of some 
others, but they are ample for the 
work which God ealls you to do. With 
your brother’s opportunity you have 
no concern — you have enough to do to 
manage your own.: If the Lord has 
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not placed in your hand a jeweled scep- 
tre, He has at least given you an 
acacia stick, and with that you can 
work wonders for the Master. 

The great tool after all with which 
to labor in this world is Christian char- 
acter. A young man recently con- 
verted asked in his perplexity : ‘‘ What 
can I do for Christ? Iam so poor! ”’ 
** Why,’’ replied a friend, ‘‘ that is 
Christlike. He was so poor that He 
had not where to lay His head!” *‘ But 
I have no influence.’’ ‘‘ And that is 
Christlike. Christ had no_ influence. 
He was unknown, and a stranger in 
the courts of Rome.’’ ‘* But I have 
no friends.’’ ‘‘ And that is Christlike. 
Christ had no friends, for He was de- 
spised and rejected of men.’”’ No, 
Christ had none of those things, but 
He dealt in what was better — truths 
and thoughts, ideas and ideals. Christ 
had character. Character’is an asset 
that may accrue in the life of any one, 
and character always tells on the 
world. Theodore Parker, by no means 
a friend to foreign missions, once re- 
marked that if in developing the mis- 
sionary idea one such man as Adoniram 
Judson could be produced, the result 


Intensifying Spiritual Purpose 


r¥WNHE recent convention, or institute, of 

| evangelism held for two days in 
Calvary Church, New York, brought 
together to the same platform men of 
mark from different fields of Methodist 
enterprise, and concentrated attention 
upon the need for conviction, fervor and 
self-renunciation in the personal work of 
saving men. The addresses were of a 
high order, and represented the best ideals 
and traditions of Methodism. Happily 
the tendency of each new phase of organ- 
ization to assume unconsciously that the 
spirit it embodies and advocates is a fresh 
discovery, was not in any marked degree 
manifest. Reference to the custom of 
the past and to the triumphs of direct 
preaching of the Gospel even in these 
later years was generous, and the plea for 
reversion to type was more in evidence 
than that for new methods. These insti- 
tutes will undoubtedly be an inspiration 
in direct proportion with their recognition 
of the fact that evangelism has not been 
lost to the church, and that what is needed 
is new courage and better adaptation, 
with a definite intensifying of spiritual 


purpose. 

MOVEMENT on the lower East Side 
A of New York city, which has been 
watched with great interest, has just 
reached the end of its first stage. By the 
sale of a church which had been widely 
known as the successor of the old Allen 
Street Church, and which after much good 
work was found to be in a dense population 
where fully ninety-nine per cent. were 
Hebrews, the New York City Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Society was put in 
possession of productive funds sufficient 
to warrant aggressive work of a more 
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was worth all the money and labor 
that had been expended on missions. 
Missions make great men, and great 
men make their missions. Men are 
more than mechanisms, and prophets 
are better than the rods they hold in 
their hands. What is that in thine 
hand? The words are a perpetual 
challenge to the heroism of consecrated 
Christian service. They are a condem- 
nation of that slothful spirit which 
slumbers on with its forces all unmar- 
shaled and its weapons all undrawn. 
Moses in Midian, standing irresolute 
with the rod in his hand, seems almost 
a pitiable figure ; but Moses with out- 
stretched arm leading Israel through 
flood and fire to Jordan’s edge illus- 
trates the final grandeur attained by 
the man who at each stage of his ca- 
reer trusts God to use him for all he is 
worth. Do not take counsel of your 
present fears, but even now greet in 
vision the image of that better and 
braver man which, with God’s help, 
you are some day to become. 


“ Build thy great acts high and higher, 
Build them on the conquered sod, 
Where thy weakness first fell bleeding, 
Where thy first prayer rose to God!” 


hopeful kind. They opened Wesley Rescue 
Hall in the lower part of the noted Ger- 
mania Assembly Rooms, where for two 
years and a half every night lost men have 
been found seeking Christ. In the aggre- 
gate over a hundred thousand men have 
passed through the doorways of that 
hall, now known as Hadley Rescue Hall. 
Impressed by the importance of the lo- 
cation and the availability of the large, 
rambling building, the authorities hav- 
ing control of two other lower East 
Side churches, nearly as famous and 
equally hampered by the changes of pop- 
ulation from Gentile to Hebrew, brought 
into one fund through the Conference 
trustees the equities in both churches, 
formed an organization known as the 
East Side Parish, and for its use have 
purchased the entire property in which 
Hadley Hall is located. An irregular plot 
with 50 feet on the Bowery, and 50 feet 
on lower Second Avenue, with a greater 
width at the centre and a depth from 
highway to highway of 350 feet, in part 
covered by income-bearing buildings and 
affording ample halls and auxiliary rooms 
for a varied work, in the very heart of 
the most spiritually destitute section of 
the lower East Side, becomes thus ata 
cost of a quarter of a million dollars a 
headquarters of Methodism for missionary 
enterprise of the most aggressive type. On 
Sunday, Oct. 14, the rooms for half a cen- 
tury used for revelry and crime, the centre 
of many of the worst influences known, 
in a part of the metropolis noted the 
world over for its moral corruption, 
were opened for work and worship, and 
were dedicated to their high purposes by 
the solemn service of consecration. The 
problems faced by the new organization 
are confusing almost to distraction. The 
obstacles between the church and the peo- 
ple seem insurmountable. But a_ heroic 
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Methodism is facing these problems and 
moving against these obstacles. In that 
the entire church will rejoice. And, 
further, it is but fair to note that in this 
instance at least the sale of properties has 
chronicled not the destruction, but the re- 
construction, of the work. Here is not 
desertion of the field, but realignment of 
the forces to better purpose. 


PERSONALS 


3ishop Spellmeyer arrived in Yokoha- 
ma, Sept. 16, after a stormy and uncom- 
fortable voyage. 


The editor writes from Rome that 
Mrs. William Butler bears the trip 
splendidly, and shares in most of the 
sight-seeing of the party. 


Right Rev. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, 
for many years Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of China, died in Tokyo, last 
week. 


Dr. C. O. Kepler, of the Tremont St. 
official board, returned last week from 
Vienna, Austria, where he has spent six 
months in post-graduate study of certain 
branches of operative surgery. 


The newly elected president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Andrew Fleming West, dean of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University, 
is the son of a clergyman. 


Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent 
of the International Reform Bureau, sailed 
from New York, Oct. 4, on the ‘‘Celtic,’’ 
for the convention at Brussels, which 
met, Oct. 16; he planned to address a con- 
vention en route in London on the 14th. 


A worthy beneficiary under the Car- 
negie fund is Dr. Jerome Schneider, who 
became professor of Greek in Tufts Col- 
lege forty-six years ago, and has just 
retired from an emeritus relation to that 
department at the age of 82. 


Miss Helen Foss, daughter of Bishop 
Foss, was married, Oct. 2, in Arch Street 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to Dr. George 
Bacon Wood. Bishop Foss performed the 
ceremony, assisted by Dr. John F. Gouch- 
er and the pastor of the church, Rev. 
George H. Bickley. 


The resignation of the Chinese minis- 
ter, Sir Chentung Liang Chang, on receiv- 
ing news of his mother’s death, which, in 
obedience to Chinese custom, required him 
to retire from official life and be in mourn- 
ing, has not been accepted. He is ordered 
to remain at his post. 


Bishop Foss, who leaves, Oct. 27, to 
attend the India Jubilee, was tendered a 
testimonial and bon voyage dinner at the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, by a num- 
ber of ministers of that city a fortnight 
ago, and was presented with a purse 
of $1,050, which had been contributed by 
his many friends. Bishop and Mrs. Foss 
will be gone for eight months. 


— A cablegram asking the immediate 
return of Dr. Homer C. Stuntz to Manila 
because of the breakdown of Rev. George 
A. Miller, pastor of our church for Amer- 
icans there, was received at the Mission 
Rooms about three weeks ago. Dr. Stuntz 
expressed his readiness to go, but Dr. 
Leonard and the Missionary Bishops of 
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Southern Asia decide against his return in 
the near future, after hearing the opinion 
of his medical advisers. A pastor will be 
sent as soon as possible. 


Mr. Wilbur A. Coit, son of Prof. J. B. 
Coit, is the winner of the Jacob Sleeper 
fellowship for the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University. He is a graduate of 
the class of 1900, and isa member of the 
faculty of the University of Vermont. 


— Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
promised to speak at the Whitefield anni- 
versary in London, Nov. 23. The Noncon- 
formists of England are congratulating 
themselves on having secured the pres- 
ence and voice of the Premier at a Con- 
gregational gathering. 


— Rev. Emil J. Palisoul, pastor of our 
French Church in Manchester, N. H., re- 
cently gave before the District Preachers’ 
Meeting so able and eloquent a plea for 
‘* uxine Christianity’’ that the Nashua 
Telegram devoted two columns to its re- 
production for the benefit of the wider 
public. . 


— Mr. Stephen Locke, father of Ira S. 
Locke, Esq., and the late Hon. Joseph A. 
Locke, of the firm of Locke & Locke, one 
of the oldest law firms of Portland, Me., 
passed suddenly to his heavenly home, 
Thursday, Oct. 18. Mr. Locke had passed 
his 90th birthday. He was a life-long 
Methodist, and greatly respected. A suit- 
able obituary will follow. 


— Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, formerly 
dean of Wells College, and her sister, 
Mrs. Walter N. Hill, of Newport, R. I., 
whose daughter, Katharine Ledyard Hill, 
is a member of the faculty at Isabella 
Thoburn College, will sail with the Bishop 
Foss and Dr. Goucher party on the 
‘*Konigin Luise,’’ Oct. 27, to participate 
in the India Jubilee. Mrs. E. B. Stev- 
ens, of the Baltimore Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, is of 
the same goodly company. 


— Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Lee, of Calcutta, 
India, who returned to the United States 
by way of the Pacific, were among the 
passengers on the steamship ‘‘ Mongolia ’’ 
which went ashore on Midway Island, a 
bit of coral reef, in the Pacific Ocean, Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 16, six days out from 
Yokohama. The U. S. Army Transport 
‘‘Buford’’ took the passengers of the 
‘*Mongolia’’ to Honolulu, whence the 
Lees came on to the United States by the 
steamship ‘‘Doric.’’ For the immediate 
present Mr. and Mrs. Lee will be at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., although their permanent ad- 
dress while on furlough will be Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. 


— The many friends of Dr. A. B. Kendig 
will learn with pleasure of his recent visit 
to his old ministerial fields in lowa. He 
has just completed a visit of the four Iowa 
Conferences in the interest of the ‘‘ Wes- 
ley Brotherhood.’’ His visit to Des 
Moines was extended over two Sabbaths, 
the first of which was spent in First 
Church, and the second at Indianola. He 
lectured at Wesley Church, Des Moines, 
the evening before the Conference session 
on ‘‘ Methodism in its Relation to History,’’ 
and spoke to the Conference in the inter- 
ests of the Brotherhood. Rev. C. L. Nye, 
pastor at Wesley, has been elected Con- 
ference vice-president of the Brotherhood. 
After Conference sessions Dr. Kendig 
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held a very successful meeting at Ft. 
Madison, with fifty or more conversions. 
Years only seem to add vigor and vim to 
the good Doctor. May he live many years 


to inspire the church ! 


— Rev. W. W. Bowers, of Boston St., 
Lynn, has had a pleasant trip to Lincoln, 
Neb., attending the W. H. M. S. conven- 
tion and officiating at the wedding of his 
sister. 


— Bishop William F. McDowell is to be 
college preacher at Harvard, Feb. 10, 1907, 
and on the afternoon of the same date wil] 
speak for the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


— The first of a series of addresses to 
be given by eminent people in Memorial 
Church, Wilbraham, began Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 14. The Academy and towns- 
people unite in the service, which is 
preceded by an organ recital by the gifted 
head of the musical department of the 
Academy, Miss Ellsbree. Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins gave the first lecture 
in the course, holding the closest attention 
of a large and appreciative audience on 
the theme, ‘‘The First College for 
Women in Spain.”’ If the first evening is 
an indicator, this Sunday evening exercise 
will prove profitable and popular. 


— The Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society has elected the following 
as its representatives in the General Mis- 
sionary Committee for 1906 : Ministers 
Drs. James M. Buckley, George P. Eck- 
man, David G. Downey, James M. King, 
Samuel W. Gehrett, Charles S. Wing and 
Frank Mason North; reserves — Drs. Ben- 
jamin C. Conner, Wm. F. Anderson and 
James O. Wilson. Laymen — Messrs. 
John R. Mott, Edward L. Dobbins, Ezra 
B. Tuttle, Willis McDonald, James W. 
Pearsall, John M. Bulwinkle and J. Edgar 
Leaycraft ; reserves — Messrs. George W. 
F. Swartzell, Alexanders H. DeHaven and 
George G. Reynolds. 


— Rev. C. E. Spaulding, of Fitchburg, 
who last year had a course of ten lectures 
by Miss Margaret Slattery on Sunday- 
school work in his church, has this year 
secured the co-operation of other churches 
of that city for a series of Bible lectures by 
representatives of several educational in- 
stitutions. Professor Winchester, of Wes- 
leyan, delivered the opening lecture on the 
12th inst., and last week Professor Buell 
spoke on ‘‘St. Paul’s Genius for Friend- 
ship.’’ President Horr, of the Newton 
Baptist Theological Institution, and Pro- 
fessor Nash, of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, will be heard later. 


—Mr. S. Earl Taylor, secretary for 
Young People’s Work, has been author- 
ized by the Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society to make a tour of various 
foreign countries under the direction and 
at the expense of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. Mr. Taylor is the 
representative of the Missionary Society 
on the Board of Managers of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, and will 
make the tour in company with Mr. 
Charles V. Vickrey, one of the secretaries 
of that movement. The two men expect 
to leave New York early in November. 
After several weeks in Europe, they will 
sail for India in December. Malaysia, 
China and Japan are also included in their 
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itinerary. The trip will have a vital rela- 
tion to the projection of further plans for 
promoting missionary interest among chil- 
dren and young people. 


Dr. Parkhurst writes from Rome, un- 
der date of Oct. 8: ‘‘ Next Sunday even- 
ing, Oet. 14, we are due to sail from 
Brindisi for Port Said. From there Dr. 
John Butler and Mrs. Parkhurst and I 
make an eight-day itinerary to Palestine.’’ 


On Oct. 3, Rev. M. T. Braley, pastor 
of the church at North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., was united in marriage with Miss 
Adeline H. Tynch, the presiding elder of 
Norwich District, Rev. Dr. J. I. Barthol- 
omew, Officiating. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Scholberg, of 
Minnesota, the young missionaries who 
expect to sail for Bombay, India, Nov. 10, 
under the auspices of the Epwerth Leagues 
of Boston District, will be in Boston, 
Nov. 6, 7 and 8, and speak before our 
Methodist young people in the interest of 
their work. 


On Tuesday of last week, from her 
home in Auburndale, Mrs. Jane A. How- 
ard, widow of Rev. A. K. Howard, en- 
tered into rest after a long earthly pil- 
grimage of nearly ninety-five years. On 
the occasion of her 90th birthday the 
HERALD presented a sketch of her long 
and useful life, accompanied by her por- 
trait. A suitable memoir will probably 
be prepared. 


One of our strongest Conferences is 
the Central Pennsylvania. They have 
what is called the Midyear Institute, at 
which about three hundred ministers are 
in attendance. A very successful session 
has just been held. Professor Buell gave 
three lectures on exegetical subjects, and 
Prof. L. T. Townsend also gave three on 
the Harmony of Science and Bible The- 


ology. 


On his way back from attendance on 
the Bibliotheca Fraternity reunion (in- 
cluding old students of the Methodist 
Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H., 1855- 
61), held at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, Oct. 
1012, Rev. E. W. Virgin, of Dedham, 
spoke for thirty minutes before a club of 
Hebrew boys from the East Side of New 
York city, in his son’s room in the General 
Theological Seminary, on ‘‘ The Stones of 
Boston,’’ his address being followed by 
the serving of ice cream and cake. 


BRIEFLETS 


All new knowledge ought to expand 
faith in the same way that it expands life. 


We are all going forward into the great 
Mystery. But who that loves God does 
not rejoice that death will reveal to us 
something more of Him than all our 
knowledge has enabled us to penetrate. 





President and Mrs. W. E. Huntington 
gave a dinner to the members of the fac- 
ulties of the various departments of Bos- 
ton University and their wives at the 
Hotel Vendome in this city, last Saturday 
evening. Prof. E. C. Black acted as toast- 
master, Speeches were made by Dean B. 
P. Bowne, Prof. W. H. Niles, Prof. A. C. 
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Knudson, Brook Adams, Esq., and Dr. F. 
C. Richardson. About 120 guests were 
present, and the occasion was one of rare 
interest and pleasure to those participat- 
ing in it. 

Bolivia has proclaimed religious liberty 
to her people. 


The White Star line steamer ‘‘ Roman- 
ic,’’ 11,400 tons, has been chartered to 
take the American delegates to the 
World’s Fifth Sunday-school Convention, 
to be held in Rome, May 20-23, 1907. She 
will sail from Boston for Naples, April 27. 


The excellent sermon on ‘‘ Peace’’ (Isa. 
32:17) preached by Rev. Dr. Willard T. 
Perrin in the Metropolitan Church, To- 
ronto, Aug. 19, is published in full in the 
October number of the Canadian Metho- 
dist Magazine and Review, and editorially 
commended as “‘ able and eloquent.”’ 





Rev. E. S. Coller, of Antrim, N. H., 
kindly corrects a misstatement in our 
last week’s notice of ‘‘Sam’’ Jones. He 
informs us that it was ‘‘Sam’”’ Small, 
not ‘‘Sam’’ Jones, who ‘‘ was recalled to 
a fresh allegiance to Christ during the 
special meetings recently held in At- 
lanta.’’ We are glad to make this cor- 
rection. 


In a note just received from Rev. 
John L. Reeder, dated Concepcion, Chile, 
Sept. 8, he refers to the recent earth- 
quakes as follows : 


“The last three weeks we have had shocks of 
earthquakes nearly every day. This is character- 
istic after a great earthquake. Often as I sit at 
my table my lamp, suspended above, begins to 
sway back and forth. The loss of life in Valpa- 
raiso reaches into thousands. It will never be 
known just how many perished, as they were 
carted away uncounted, burned in the great 
fires following, or lie yet buried in the piles of 
rubbish. So far as we have heard, not a member 
of ourlarge church there suffered death, but most 
all of them have lost much, and not a few lost all 
they possessed. A new church is necessary — 
indispensable.” 


How much readier our foreign-born 
neighbors are to respond to Christian 
kindness than we are to show it! The 
following note from a rising young pastor 
in an adjacent city should be full of stim- 
ulation to others. He writes: ‘‘I have 
begun a work for our Armenian fellow- 
citizens. Last Thursday I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting ten young men in a class 
to study English. To my surprise and joy 
several asked to have a Bible class begun 
for them, and on Sunday five bright, am- 
bitious, earnest young fellows met to 
study the international lesson. My father- 
in-law kindly offers to give a New Testa- 
ment to all members of the class, and next 
Sunday a copy of the American Revised 
Version will be put into the hands of each. 
Already my own heart has received a rich 
inspiration, and the church has felt, even 
so speedily, the influence of the presence 
of these young men among us. I shall be 
pleased to keep you informed of our prog- 
ress.’” There is no simpler or surer 
method for gaining a friendly hold upon 
the ‘‘strangers within our gates’’ than 
this of providing’*‘ a ¢lass for the study of 
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English.’’ As in the above case, the fruit 
will often be immediate. No pastor or 
church need wait for a missionary appro- 
priation before beginning. Nor is the 
pastor by any means the only one who 
can fruitfully conduct such a class. Even 
when he undertakes the work himself, it 
will help many interests if he associates 
with himself, as a recognized assistant, a 
vice-president of his Epworth League, or 
some other carefully selected lay helper. 
We hope to hear of many new efforts of 
this kind. 


The contemplated merger of four great 
interests in our church — the Board of 
Education, the Sunday School Union, the 
Tract Society, and the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society — pro- 
vided for at the last General Conference, 
was practically consummated last week. 
The headquarters of the consolidated 
board will be in Cincinnati. A new name 
will probably be adopted. It is expected 
that the next General Conference will ap- 
point one general secretary for the branch 
bureaus. 


Next to the pleasure we should feel in 
issuing the HERALD in as many tongues 
as are used in Methodist places of worship 
in New England, is the pleasure with 
which we welcome L’ Evangelista, the new 
Italian weekly just started under the 
editorship of Rev. Salvatore Musso, pas- 
tor of our Italian Church in Hanover 
Street. We have read the first issue from 
beginning to end, and heartily commend 
it to the many who would find its weekly 
visits for a year a rich return for the 
fifty cents it costs. One column is in 
English. 


‘William Scully, formerly Lord Scully of 
England, died last week as an American 
citizen— so American that he managed to 
amass a fortune estimated at $50,000,000. 
Lord Carlisle, who has been attending the 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention, is still a 
peer, and has used his aristocratic influ- 
ence, on the principle of noblesse oblige, 
to advance all good causes in England. 
Which is the better aim in life, to amass 
‘*multo-millions,’’ or to build up the char- 
acters of one’s fellowmen which so many 
confederate evils combine to mar? We 
do not say that William Scully was a bad 
man, but we are sure that the Earl-of- 
Carlisle-sort of civic servant is an admi- 
rable type of manhood for the young men 
of America and England to imitate. 


The Boston Y. W. C. A. inaugurated, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 21, a movement 
somewhat similar to the ‘‘ Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon ’’ that has been naturalized 
in England and is becoming so in the Y. M. 
C. A. in our own country. The Legin- 
ning consisted of a Bible class for young 
people conducted by Mr. George F. Page, 
of Dorchester, and was followed by an op- 
portunity for acquaintance and for conver- 
sation on methods and plans for Christian 
work. The social features are intended to 
relieve the loneliness of young women liv- 
ing in lodging and boarding-houses, and to 
give them an opportunity for initiative 
and activity in Christian work and co- 
operation. 
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WHAT SHOULD I SAY? 
REV. DAVID H. ELA, D. D. 


If I should meet the Lord today, 
Walking among His harvest-fields, 
What would He ask of harvest yields, 

And what could I of harvest say, 


> 


If I should meet the Lord today ? 


I mind me what He said that day 
I, idling, met Him in the path, 
Not careless speaking, nor in wrath: 
‘Go, labor in My field today” 
I mind me what He said that day. 


If I should meet the Lord today, 
Walking among His harvest sheaves, 
Would He ask, ‘“ Have you aught but 
leaves?” 
And if He asked, what could I say, 
If I should meet Him in the way? 


The summer-time is gone today, 
The harvest-fields are sere and brown, 
Not light but heavy heads hang down 
Sheaves I have gathered, could I say, 
If I should meet the Lord today ? 


Hudson, Mass. 


DYNAMIC OF THE CHURCH 
A Forgotten Secret 


REV. FRED WINSLOW ADAMS, D. D. 


TOT long ago at Chautauqua, a 
b woman sitting next me at table 
turned and said : ‘‘ Every one at Chau- 
tauqua is so busy that there seems 
hardly time to eat. I hope they find 
time to pray here.’’ Bishop Vincent’s 
answer was as spontaneous as it was 
apt: ‘‘ The very atmosphere of Chau- 
tauqua is prayerful.’’ If one would be 
enveloped in the atmosphere of prayer, 
and come forth with a fuller sense of 
meaning and deeper joy in practice of 
the trysting hour of devotional life, let 
him sit alone in some secluded spot for 
an hour and read Dr. W. J. Dawson’s 
latest little volume on ‘‘ The Forgotten 
Secret.’’ With a feeling of gratitude 
to the editor of ZION’S HERALD for 
calling attention to President King’s 
** Letters on the Great Truths of Our 
Christian Faith,’’ I pay the tribute of 
my gratitude by commending this 
booklet of Dr. Dawson on prayer. It 
will woo the preacher to firmer faith 
in prayer, more effective practice of 
prayer, and enable him to preach more 
illuminatingly on prayer. Itis one of 
those subtle arguments and _ presenta- 
tions which are above all sweet, win- 
some, enlightening and inspiring. 

The dedication page bears the sug- 
gestive sentence: ‘‘ This book is in- 
scribed with the nase of Edward 
Everett Hale, Junior, with the author’s 
gratitude and regards.’’ Between the 
covers, appropriately placed, the au- 
thor records the words of Dr. Hale as 
first spoken by him at the watch-night 
service, Sunday, Dec. 31, 1905, at the 
State St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y., describing his 
answer to the call of Christ, and how 
his surrender was a result of prayer. 
‘** By personal experience I can say the 








way of the cross is through prayer ’”’ 
thus Dr. Hale sums it all up. 

Another interesting incident which I 
think has not been made public, and 
which bears still further testimony to 
the power of prayer, occurred at the 
meeting of the committee on Dr. Daw- 
son’s mission to Schenectady the day 
the mission was to open. It was the 
same day the funeral of Mr. Albert 
Pitkin, president of the American Lo- 
comotive Co., and for years a strong 
spiritual power in Schenectady, took 
place. Dr. Stevenson, who had been 
Mr. Pitkin’s pastor, said to Dr. Lunn 
and myself: ‘‘ Who knows but God 
will raise up some one at this time to 
take Mr. Pitkin’s place? Think what 
a power Prof. Hale might be if he 
should hear Christ’s ¢all! We ought 
to pray for and expect such a result.’’ 
And such a reward did attend our 
prayers. 

In brief, succinct paragraphs Dr. 
Dawson, in the ‘‘ Forgotten Secret,’’ 
discusses the reasonableness, place, val- 
ue and laws of prayer, and leads the 
reader to the secret chamber where, 
alone, he may ‘“‘celebrate the sacra- 
ment of silence.’’ In the closing sec- 
tion he suggests that our modern church 
life has sidetracked prayer for preach- 
ing, music, architecture, institutional 
features, and all sorts of organized 
effort. ‘‘ Would it not,’’ he says, ‘‘ be an 
experiment worth making for some 
great church to discontinue for a whole 
month all its settled forms of worship, 
and invite its people to gather for the 
sole exercise of prayer?” Is not this 
suggestion worthy earnest considera- 
tion? I attended a ‘* Week of Prayer ’’ 
for five consecutive nights at the Nos- 
trand Avenue Church, Brooklyn, under 
Dr. John Rhey Thompson’s leadership, 
where the people met for prayer only. 
It was an impressive week, wonderful 
in results achieved and _ possibilities 
suggested. Dr. Dawson uses. the 
Wales revival in support of his propo- 
sition, and says: ‘‘In one instance 
known to me a simple farmer and his 
wife unlocked the door of a humble 
chapel on a lonely hillside, and them- 
selves began to pray for their neigh- 
bors by name, until in one fortnight, 
drawn by an_ invisible compulsion, 
more than fifty persons so prayed for 
came to this unadvertised meeting and 
yielded themselves to Christ.’’ This 
incident may recall to some readers a 
memorable night in Congress Street 
Church, Portland, Maine, when, after 
a discouraging series of meetings, in 
which no one had professed conversion, 
the pastor, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, un- 
rolled before his people a long list con- 
taining the name of every member of 
the church, stating he had spent the 
entire night praying for each member 
by name. He then proceeded to read 
the names, and hardly had he finished 
ere convicted members and penitents 
alike were crowding the altar and the 





revival had begun. If any minister 
wants stimulus on the scientific value of 
prayer, let him read ‘“ The Logie of 
Answered Prayers,’’ a chapter in ‘‘ The 
Unrecognized Logic of Religion,’’ hy 
W.H. Fitchett. This volume of ‘‘ Fern- 
ley Lectures ’’ is deservedly one of the 
five best selling theological books of 
the year. Or, if he would look back 
over his files of the Methodist Review, 
he might find an ableeditorial by Dr, 
William V. Kelley on ‘“ Praying for 
Things ’’ (March-April, 1904). 

The Forgotten Secret! It is Sir 
Oliver Lodge who recently declared 
prayer to be the forgotten secret of 
the church. It was Bishop Lightfoot 
who spoke of the compulsion of human 
souls as the lost art of Christianity. 
And Carlyle said : ‘‘ No prayer no reli- 
gion, or at least only a dumb and 
lamed one.’’ The three statements 
side by side are significant. Dr. Daw- 
son’s contention is that nothing proved 
by science is more plainly verified than 
that prayer is the supreme dynamic of 
the church. ‘ Let the church,’’ he 
says, “‘return to the life of prayer and 
give proof that she is willing to trust 
to spiritual means alone for her suc- 
cess, and in the same hour the era of 
enduring conquest will begin.”’ 

May I allude, in confirmation, to the 
life experience of the oldest member 
of the Maine Conference, who happens 
to be my father ? His two unremitting 
questions in every family, as he made 
the first round of calls in a new charge, 
were: “‘ Are you praying for a reviv- 
al?”’ ‘‘Do you attend prayer and 
class-meetings ?’’ The revival never 
failed in his over forty years of active 
ministry. What leadership is greater 
than the leadership of prayer — to lead 
to prayer and to lead in prayer? 

Is not this the very leadership we are 
waiting for? Dr. C. L. Goodell said at 
Northfield this summer that it was 
nine years after he began to preach 
before he learned how to pray. In the 
Outlook for August 11, in an article on 
‘The Art of Prayer,’’ which Bishop 
Vincent calls, in its particular empha- 
sis, the most effective argument for 
prayer he has ever read, the writer be- 
gins by saying: ‘‘ It was not till I was 
well on in middle life that — although 
I had listened to thousands of prayers 
and uttered thousands more—lI s0 
much as knew really what it is even to 
pray.’”’ The church will come to the 
front with the leader who leads to 
prayer. 

Why not take a hint from the good 
but befogged people who send out 
prayer chain letters, and help stimu- 
late the genuine prayer spirit by send- 
ing to our friends copies of some of 
the prayers of the saints of the ages, 
and by putting into circulation, through 
gift and commendation, such a book as 
“‘The Forgotten Secret?’’ Can we 
not all find a place of usefulness here, 
and may we not thus almost uncon- 
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<ciously help forge a chain of potent 
influence to bind the soul to God and 
lift the church to its throne of power ? 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON AND _ BALTI- 
MORE LETTER 


“ NEWMAN.” 


rE¥XNHE activities of this section, Chris- 

| tian, social, and business, are as- 
suming fall and winter proportions, and 
with these activities is returning the nor- 
mal life of the churches. What a down- 
grade and up-grade process this is that is 
caused by the summer vacation ! — down- 
grade as the vacation season advances, up- 
grade as the people return. Which move- 
ment is easier for the pastors and inter- 
ested workers of the churches, it is diffi- 
cult tosay. The return movement is, at 
least, more satisfactory. May all the 
Christian workers of our churches be will- 
ing and forward to take up the work of 
the kingdom at this time with earnestness 
and zeal, that ‘‘ the pleasure of the Lord ”’ 
may ‘‘ prosper ”’ in their hands ! 

* . 

Among the activities of a general! char- 
acter about here was the Baltimore cele- 
bration — a time of rejoicing for its new 
and better city — the return of the Presi- 
dent to the capital, and the house-clean- 
ing at the Capitol, now going on in prepa- 
ration for the coming session of Congress. 
What will the two legislative halls of the 
great building give forth in the days just 
ahead of us? We dare not adumbrate, 
except to say they will be full of interest, 
oratory, some folly, but most of all of 
words and acts pregnant with future his- 
tory. Do we pray enough for Congress ? 


* * 


Referring to matters industrial and po- 
litical, leads me to say the contention now 
being urged that wages have increased at 
a greater ratio than the expense of living, 
and that the expense of living is not 
greater in the present than in the past, 
but the general extravagance is greater 
(some would say luxury or advantage of 
living), does not relieve the practical situ- 
ation of one class of people, viz., the peo- 
ple working on a salary, of whom there 
are somany at the capital. Wages have 
gone up, business men have prospered, 
but the salaried man and woman, except 
in a comparatively few instances, are 
working at the old rate, while paying 
more for almost everything. The ‘‘ ad- 
vanced living ’’ matter must not be left 
out of the account in estimating these 
times in. comparison with the past, for 
that is to be expected, and ought to be, in 
a society that is growing ; but the fact 
remains that salaried people, including 
most ministers and not a few school teach- 
ers, are pretty nearly in the same condi- 
tion as to income, quite so in the majority 
of cases, as in the past periods. At least, 
this is your correspondent’s conviction. If 
he is in error, he would be glad to be cor- 
rected. If he is right, ought not this class 
of people to share, with others, the gen- 
eral prosperity ? Who will order it so ? 


The negro question, like the famous and 
oft-quoted ghost of the poet, is one of the 
unpleasant activities in the South at the 
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present time. The Atlanta episode is sug- 
gestive of many things, and different 
things to different people. Is it not sig- 
nificant that that troubled but progress- 
ive city of a Southern State is the home of 
John Temple Graves, a man who, with 
others like Thomas Dixon, Jr., Senator 
Tillman (and one or two negro leaders on 
the other side in the Christian Church, 
whose names I will not dignify by the 
mention, their sin being worse by reason 
of their exalted position), seems to think 
that the sins and degradation of the black 
man can be cured by inciting prejudice 
against the race asa whole? A few more 
Dixons and Graveses and Tillmans, and 
ecclesiastical leaders such as those re- 
ferred to, and your correspondent can see 
many and more troubles of the Atlanta 
type ahead of us. On the other hand, all 
honor to such men as Booker T. Washing- 
ton, on the negro side, and every sane 
man on the side of the superior race who 
seeks to pacify human and race hatred and 
exalt the principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity on both sides. 

After all, may your correspondent ask, 
what is the solution of this race trouble ? 
Dr. Abel Stevens, historian of Metho- 
dism, in an article in the Methodist Review 
for 1884, demonstrated from _ historical 
grounds (to the satisfaction of the writer, 
at least) that the solution is by amalga- 
mation, and by that only. All talk of 
colonization, deportation, and the like, 
seems like the talk of children or day- 
dreamers rather than that of full-grown 
and rational men. If amalgamation is the 
only and final solution of the matter, may 
I ask further if we are not retarding 
God’s providential solution of our difficul- 
ties by imposing artificial barriers of any 
kind between these races? There are 
some negroes better than some white 
people (will any one ‘deny ?), and many 
negroes equal to many white people. 
Why build walls of separation between 
them? Shall man compel God’s solution 
of this race problem to be carried on 
through illegitimacy rather than through 
legalized marriage, between those who 
might choose to marry, except for the 
race hatred kept alive by hot-headed and 
passionate men? Let this Christian nation 
frown effectively upon the stirrers-up of 
hatred and crime everywhere, and none 
the less upon those who seek to perpetu- 
ate our troubles with the black race 
rather than end them. If I were a negro, 
and were discriminated against artificial- 
ly, as are our brothers in black, and had 
learned of this from my cradle, the fact 
would not tend to make a saint out of me, 
or to increase my respect for any woman, 
white or black. Shall I expect more from 
the negro than of myself? I fear not 
negro domination ; I fear negro degra- 
dation. Let us treat the negro as a hu- 
man being, and a man, and elevate him by 
all Christian influence. 

Other activities of a more pleasing 
nature are those that centre about Rally 
Day and revival efforts. In Sunday- 
schools and Epworth Leagues these rallies 
have been and are of much profit. I take 


pleasure in mentioning one of these ral- 
lies especially, as it deserves such men- 
tion. It was the rally of the Epworth 
League of the Dumbarton Ave. Church, 
Washington. 


The rally was planned and 
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carried to success by the president of the 
League, Mr. Louis P. Hieston, assisted by 
Prof. Edgar Frisby, first vice-president, 
the pastor of the church, Dr. King, and 
others. The rally was in the auditorium 
of the church, and ran for two hours, 
from 7 to 8 P. M., the regular League 
hour, and from 8 to 9, the usual church 
hour. In the first hour the League had 
charge, and the exercises, consisting of 
addresses, one by the president of the 
District League, Mr. L. L. Derrick, and 
singing, were of a highly interesting 


character. In the second hour the pastor 
preached on ‘‘An Ancient Epworth 
League.’’ A happy coincidence was the 


unexpected presence on the occasion of 
Dr. M. F. B. Rice, presiding elder of 
Frederick District of the Conference, who 
was pastor of the church when the 
League was organized. The attendance 
through both hours was very large. 

* * 


Activities of a revival character are 
taking the form of earnest preachers’ 
meetings, local church plans for the fall 
and winter work, and revival conventions. 
In the city of Washington Evangelist 
Albert H. Zimmerman has planned and is 
now carrying forward a preparatory work 
in this line under the sanction of the Dis- 
trict Epworth League. The meetings 
began last Sunday, and ure running 
through the week, to close next Sunday 
night. There are services each week day 
at 11 A. M., 7, 7.45, and 8.15 Pp. Mm. The 
morning service is a Quiet Hour; from 7 
to 7.45 in the evening is for Bible study, 
called the Bible hour; 7.45 to 8.15 is a 
song service; and at 8.15 is an evangelis- 
tic service, conducted by Mr. Zimmerman. 
Assisting Mr. Zimmerman are several of 
the city pastors. On Sundays there are 
two services— one at 3.30 in the after- 
noon (a woman’s meeting) and the other 
at 9.30, after the church services. Last 
Sunday night McKendree Church, where 


the meetings are being held, was crowded, 
the congregations being made up mostly 
of Epworth Leaguers. The Saturday 
afternoon service is a children’s rally. 
Rev. Ora Samuel Gray, of Amherst, 
Mass., is assisting our evangelist through- 
out the entire series of meetings. Mr. 
Zimmerman thinks the meetings will bea 
great help to the various churches in get- 
ting the young people ready for the reviv- 


al work. 
i 


Another pleasing activity — at least 
pleasing to the ministers and laymen of 
the Baltimore Conference — is the effort 
that is being made to get the next session 
of the General Conference of our church to 
come to Baltimore. It has been many 

ears since the General Conference was 

ere, and it ought to come in 1908. It 
ought to come if for no other reason than 
to remind us of our past, and to stimulate 
this old mother territory to renewed Meth- 
odist activity. It must not be thought be- 
cause this is old and historic territory that 
it does not need such stimulus, for it does. 
Methodism is in danger of dying here be- 
cause of its glorious traditions. It is too 
apt to be content with feeling ‘‘ we have 
Abraham to our father,’’ forgetting that 
God is able out of seemingly impossible 
and hardened men to raise up dhiltoen in 
other denominations that will more nearly 
honor our Methodist Abraham than we are 
doing. Baltimore wants the Conference, 
and if there are lukewarm or indifferent 
people among us in reference to the mat- 
ter, itis only greater proof of our need of 
it. Come, brethren of our legislative body, 
and help to save our Methodism in Amer- 
ica from dying at its heart, or, at least,. 
from decaying at the place of its birth ! 
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World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


Seventh Triennial Convention 


MRS. MARTHA M. ALLEN. 


N 1891 Boston had the honor of enter- 
] taining the initial convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Miss Frances E. Willard was the 
presiding officer, and Lady Henry Somer- 
set of England wasa leading attraction for 
the multitudes who thronged Faneuil 
Hall. Five similar gatherings have since 
been held, in Chicago, London, Toronto, 
Edinburgh, and Geneva, Switzerland. 

The seventh convention, which opened 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 17, with 
a meeting of the World’s Executive Com- 
mittee, had representatives from about 
fifty countries, over ninety foreign dele- 
gates being present. 
The most notable of 
foreign visitors was 
the Earl of Carlisle, 
whose wife is presi- 
dent of the British 
Woman’s Temperance 
Association. The 
Countess of Carlisle 
was unable to be 
present, but was ably 
COUNTESS OF CARLISLE represented by her 
Newly-elected President beautiful and gifted 

World’s W.C. T. U. young daughter, Lady 
Dorothy Howard. Another titled delegate 
was the Baroness Van Hausen, of Dresden, 
Germany, a very bright, vivacious woman, 
with fine command of the English lan- 
guage. 

On Wednesday evening a banquet was 
served upon the floor and in the balconies 
of Tremont Temple. A thousand and ten 
table tickets were sold, and five hundred 
tickets for on-lookers. Mrs. Katherine 
Lent Stevenson, as president of Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., was the hostess 
upon this occasion, and made a charming 
address of welcome to all the delegates, 
but particularly to the foreign representa- 
tives. She pointed to the Scripture motto, 
hung high upon the great organ: ‘‘ Now, 
therefore, ye are no more strangers and 
foveigners,’’ and said this was intended as 
a prominent part of the welcome. 

Hon. John D. Long, former Governor of 
Massachusetts, and ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, was introduced as toastmaster. He 
said that this was the 
greatest honor of his 
life. A striking re- 
mark he made was 
that the civilization is 
blind which rebuffs 
rather than co-oper- 
ates with an organiza- 
tion capable of so 
great an influence for 

MRS. E. N. GOURLAY good as this. He pre- 
Hon. Treas. Scottish sented a message of 

W. C. 'T. U. greeting from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, expressing his good 
wishes. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, pres- 
ident of the W. C. T. U. of the 
United States, gave welcome on _ be- 
half of the white-ribboners of America. 
Dr. P. S. Henson, pastor of Tremont 
Temple, represented the churches of Bos- 
ton. He said : ‘‘ I esteem it the proudest 
honor of my life to be deputed to welcome 











you. People of olden time entertained 


angels unawares, but we _ sophisticated 
Bostonese are not doing it unawares.’’ 
Other banquet speakers were Miss Agnes 
Slack and Lord Carlisle, of England, 
Baroness Von Hausen, of Germany, Mlle. 
Sevaste Calisperie, superintendent of girls’ 
schools, Greece, and Mrs. Gordon Wright, 
of Canada. 

The Convention proper began on Thurs- 
day morning, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, the 
first vice-president, occupying the chair 
in the absence of the president, Lady 
Henry Somerset, of England. After the 
opening exercises Mrs. Stevens read a 
message from Lady Henry Somerset. 
She said: ‘‘Christ’s mission is our mis- 
sion, however much we fail or falter in 
the fulfilling. If our puposes are not in 
accord with Christ’s will, then let them 
fail. If they be a part of it, they must 
succeed. ”’ 

Governor Guild and Mayor Fitzgerald 
gave addresses of welcome. The Gov- 
ernor referred to the changes in social 
drinking customs which have been brought 














LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
Retiring President World’s W. C. T. U. 


about in the last forty years, and said 
the improved conditions are largely due to 
the influence of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. He said that every 
organization which exerts a religious in- 
fluence is deserving of co-operation, for 
religious influences were never more 
needed than they are today. The Mayor 
declared that it is impossible for the 
wildest imagination to paint too vividly 
the evils of inebriety. ‘‘ Drunkenness is 
abating in Boston because economists are 
learning that alcoholics impair the work- 
ing faculties. No one who is a father 
can refuse to give you welcome.”’ 

Mrs. Stevenson, president of Massachu- 
setts, after referring to criticisms made 
upon her by the press for inviting Gov- 
ernor Guild to welcome the Convention, 
read a letter from S. H. Davis, State 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
in whieh he thanked her for inviting the 
Governor, and added that the Governor 
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isnot an enemy of temperance, as repre- 
sented by her critics, as he had signed al] 
important temperance measures passed 
by the legislature. 

On Thursday afternoon about three 
thousand delegates and visitors attended 
the Governor’s reception at the State 
House. Ata later hour the Mayor gave a 
‘*tea’’ in the Ford Building. As this was 
by card, only two hundred were present. 

In the evening an hour was devoted to 
a demonstration by the Loyal Temperance 
Legions of the Frances E. Willard Settle- 
ment. Among the exercises was an ad- 
dress by Miss Anna A. Gordon, World’s L. 
T. L. Secretary, and a presentation of 
flowers by a Bohemian child of marvelous 
promise as a speaker. A great surprise 
was in store for the crowded audience in 
the address of Lady Dorothy Howard, the 
twenty-year-old daughter of the Ear] of 
Carlisle. People nat- 
urally expected a 
brief and _ possibly 
timid and somewhat 
nervous speaker in 
one so young, but she 
spoke as one trained 
for, and experienced 
in, such work. 

Lady Dorothy is 
what would be called 
in social circles a 
beauty. How soon 
would this old world be lifted up toward 
heaven were many beautiful and gifted 
young women willing to follow the lead of 
this titled English girl! She spoke of the 
government commission appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the physical 
deterioration of the English people, and 
said that the drinking customs of the 
nation were regarded as the main root of 
this deterioration. This condition of 
affairs aroused many patriotic spirits to 
enlist in the fight against intemperance. 
‘*There are 25,000 to 30,000 barmaids in 
England, girls of from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age: We want to make it 
impossible for girls to be so degraded. 
We are trying to sweep the world a little 
cleaner.”’ 

Fraulein Julie Kassowitz followed Lady 
Dorothy in a brief address. The fraulein 
is a daugher of Professor Dr. Max Kasso- 
witz, of Vienna University. Her mother 
is at the head of the temperance work 
among women in Austria. The young 
woman bears the de- 
gree of Ph. D. She 
said that the total 
abstinence movement 
in Europe is mainly 
in scientific circles, 
but that the economic 
aspect of the question 
is appealing so strong- 
ly to laborers that 
they are favoring put- 
ting away intoxicat- 
ing drink. Some very strong total absti- 
nence documents have been widely circu- 
lated in Austria for the instruction of 
laborers. 

Friday morning was largely filled with 
department reports. One of the most in- 
teresting was that upon Sunday-school 
work, of which Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts is 
superintendent.. According to the report 
given at the last World’s Sunday-school 


convention, there are 25,900,885 enrolled 
’ , 
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members in the Sunday-schools of the 
world. ‘‘ This vast company is receiving 
temperance teaching by means of the 
quarterly temperance lessons.’’ Mrs. 
Carman reported 11,000 medal contests 
held since the last World’s W. C. T. U. 
convention. Millions of people hear tem- 
perance truth from the mouths of children 
and youth through these medal contests. 
Even Bulgaria has these contests in the 
mission schools. 

Mrs. Martha M. Allen gavea brief ad- 
dress upon ‘‘ Medical Temperance,’’ and 
showed by means of 
a small chemical ap- 
paratus attached to 
Welsbach burners how 
long a time it takes 
to burn the quantity 
of aleohol contained 
in daily doses of some 
well-known ‘‘ patent ’”’ 
medicines. This dem- 
onstration excited con- 
siderable interest, as 
the aleohol made a 
brilliant light in burn- 
She said that the agitation against 
fraudulent medicines had reached even 
high places of the earth, for 
Earl Grey, governor-general of Canada, 
had declared in favor of restrictive leg- 
islation, and President Roosevelt had 
used his influence in the passage of the pa- 
tent medicine clause of the Pure Food 
Law. The King of 
Norway, also, had in 
August issued a proc- 
lamation forbidding 
the newspapers to ad- 
vertise secret propri- 
etary medicines. 

A memorial service 
followed, at which 
the Earl of Carlisle 
spoke in memory of 
his friend and co- 
worker, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, fcr years the 
temperance leader of the English Parlia- 
ment. Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, 
Conn., paid high tribute to the work ac- 
complished by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Maria 
Weed addressed the convention upon 
‘*The Menace of Mormonism.’’ She said 
that the Mormon problem is not confined 
to America, but reaches many countries. 
On a steamer which came recently from 
Europe Mormon mis- 
sionaries had a com- 
pany of sixty con- 
verts. ‘* What we 
need to work for is an }- 
unti-polygamy amend- [- 
ment to the Consti- 
tution. The unseating 
of Reed Smoot is a 
mere ineident ; the 
Mormons would pre- 
fer to have us keep 
busy on that and lose sight of the princi- 
pal issue.’’ 

'riday evening, addresses of varying 
lengths were given by Miss Agnes Slack, 
one of the secretaries of the Convention ; 
Miss Calisperie, of Athens ; Mrs. Margaret 
Dye Ellis, of Washington; the Earl of 
Carlisle; and Dr. Anna H. Shaw. Miss 
Slack is the daughter of a Wesleyan min- 
ister in England, and sister of Sir Bam- 
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ford Slack. She is a forceful speaker, 
and shows that she has gained decidedly 
in this respect since her former visit to 
America. She said: ‘‘The hardest foe 
we have to fight in England is custom and 
prejudice. We have hundreds of years of 
drinking customs to overcome. . . . Peo- 
ple are always ready to give money freely 
to hospitals, asylums, orphanages, and 
other such places, but say they have noth- 
ing for temperance. If they would give 
us the money they give to these institu- 
tions, there would soon be very little need 
for jails and hospitals and asylums. .. . 
Drink has killed more people in Europe in 
thirty years than were killed in all the 
wars of the nineteenth century.”’ 

Dr. Anna Shaw’s address surpassed in 
eloquence anything else upon the entire 
program. Her subject was the develop- 
ment of character. She said that the fa- 
ther and mother are not alone responsible 
for the character of their children ; the 
community is equally responsible. ‘‘We 
help to make the standards of every com- 
munity, and every child is *influenced by 
these standards. We are coming to un- 
derstand better the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture: ‘No man liveth unto himself.’ We 
should live to serve the community in 
which we dwell.’’ 

Saturday morning brought the election 
of officers. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, the 
presiding officer, stated that Lady Henry 
Somerset positively declined re-election. 
Mrs. Stevens also declared that she, her- 
self, must not be considered a candidate. 
Had Mrs. Stevens been willing to accept 
the office, she would probably have been 
elected. The Countess of Carlisle was 
chosen president. Her beautiful young 
daughter was brought forward to speak 
for the absent mother, and very simply 
and sweetly she thanked the Convention 
for thus honoring and trusting her mother, 
whose heart is fully in the temperance 
work. Mrs. Stevens was elected first vice- 
president as before, and all the other offi- 
cers were re-elected. 

In reporting the School Savings Bank 
department, Mrs. Oberholtzer said that in 
the United States school children have de- 
posited to their credit four millions of dol- 
lars since the savings system was _ intro- 
duced in 1885. 

Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine, a 
temperance leader in Congress, was intro- 
duced. He said the great pending ques- 
tion is what method of control will mini- 
mize the evils of the traffic in strong 
drink. He believes that prohibition is the 
most effective method. 

On Saturday afternoon Miss Lakey, of 
the Consumers’ League, gave a demon- 
stration of adulterated foods very similar 
to that which Congressman Mann used to 
help enforce his arguments for the passage 
of the Pure Food Law. She spoke of 200 
samples of soda-water analyzed in Connec- 
ticut which revealed that the syrups were 
colored with coal-tar dyes, which are in- 
jurious to the health. She said we need a 
time limit on the cold storage of meats. 
‘Meats have been kept as long as four 
years in cold storage.’’ 

Dr. Helenius, of Finland, read a _ schol- 
arly paper upon temperance conditions in 
his country. 

The evening of Saturday was devoted to 
one-minute addresses by women repre- 
senting the various countries federated in 
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the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

Miss Elizabeth Greenwood, of New 
York, preached in Tremont Temple on 
Sunday afternoon, and on Sunday evening 
a mass meeting was held in charge of the 
** Y’s,’’? Miss Amy Swankie-Cameron, of 
England, presiding. The speakers were 
young women representing Canada, South 
Africa, England, Scotland, Australia, Aus- 
tria and the United States. 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to a 
School of Methods. On Tuesday evening 

the members of the 

gee executive committee 

ae ™ of the W. C. T. U. 

cay } ~, of the United States 

took train for Hart- 

ford, Conn., for pre- 

liminary meetings to 

the national conven- 

tion, which opens in 
that city on Oct. 26. 

Among the most 
interesting delegates 
world 

rica, W. C. T. U. gathering was Mrs, 
Kaji Yajima, president of the W. C. 
T. U. of Japan since its organization 
fourteen years ago. She cannot speak a 
word of English, but was accompanied by 
a grand-niece who acted as interpreter. 
Mrs. Yajimi was the first woman in Japan 
to obtain a certificate asa teacher. She 
has been principal of a Presbyterian Mis- 
sion school for many 
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years. During the 
late Russo-Japanese 
war she won high 


honor from the em- 
peror by setting the 
W. C.T. U. of Japan, 
and through them 
other women, at work 
making comfort bags 
for the soldiers and 
sailors, 60,000 of 
which were furnished 
to the army and navy. In each was in- 
serted, among the ‘‘comforts,’’ a tiny 
New Testament. 

It was very fitting that the Countess of 
Carlisle should be elected World’s presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, for she has labored zealously 
and wisely for the promotion of all good 
causes in England, and is said to have been 
the means of the conversion of her hus- 
band to temperance, leading him to smash 
the bottles of ‘‘ rare’’ 
old wine in Castle 
Howard and to empty 
its vats. Lady Henry 
Somerset has found a 
worthy successor. 

Invitations were re- 
ceived by the Union 
to hold the next con- 
vention in Glasgow, 
London, and Sydney, 
N.S. W. 

This report furnishes only a kaleido- 
scopic view of one of the most remark- 
able gatherings ever held upon the conti- 
nent of America. Great and lasting 
good must certainly result from the wise 
deliberations of so many godly, earnest 
women from all over the world, eagerly 
anxious to learn from one another how 
best to serve ‘‘God and Home and Every 
Land.’’ 
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SEMINARY TRAINING FOR 


MISSIONARIES IMPERATIVE 


Extract from a Private Letter 


ee HAVE just received word that a 

| man is being sent us from Amer- 
ica. The recommendation most strongly 
urged is that he is a college graduate, 
with a degree of A. B. I have never 
heard of the man before, and he may 
become an ideal missionary, but the 
choice of the Board is a repetition of the 
work that has characterized it through 
more than a decade. To send us men 
untrained in a theological seminary course 
of study is harmful in many ways, chief 
among which I may mention two: First, 
their lack of knowledge of our church 
polity leads them into many egregious 
blunders ; and because of the necessary 
isolation of the missionary the blunders 
remain uncorrected, and grow into the life 
of the church. 

‘* Because of the exigencies of the work, 
such men have sometimes been thrust out 
as presiding elders in the early years of 
their work, and frequently they do not 
even know how to conduct a quarterly 
conference properly. I know of cases 
where the quarterly conferences have 
been made something analogous to the 
Congregational church meetings. Not 
only is this not Methodism, but when 
there does come a time of correction, as 
surely there must, it destroys the confi- 
dence of the native church in their leaders, 
which in the Asiatic has a peculiar effect ; 
for them it is a ‘loss of face,’ and they 
are ready to seek other church relations. 
My observation is that this is not the 
exceptional thing, but frequently the ex- 
perience of men who come out without the 
opportunity to secure a training in one of 
our seminaries at home. Of course these 
things cannot occur at home, as there are 
laymen in every church who can correct 
any lack of knowledge on the part of their 
pastor in matters of church polity; and 
then, too, the presiding elder has a close 
oversight of the new preacher. While we 
have the same system here, yet the needs 
of the field are so great that men are 
necessarily pushed out upon their own 
resources ; and, too, so great is the de- 
mand upon their time and strength, that it 
is the very exceptional man who is able to 
inform himself in relation to these things. 

‘* The effectiveness of the whole mission 
body is injured by having the members 
made up largely of men who have not had 
the advantage of a seminary course. 
While they in heart are loyal to our 
church, they in practice are apt not to be 
so; and, further, which seems strangest 
of all, the non-theologically-trained mis- 
sionaries are the most illiberal in their 
views — which statement leads me to the 
second point. 

‘The idea seems to obtain at home that 
the Asiatic is mentally inferior to the 
Western man—that he is a child, and 
should be treated as achild. While the 
last is true in some respects, he does not 
lack in power of mental concentration. 
He often becomes a tireless investigator, 
and will not take the things taught sim- 
ply on the authority of the teacher. The 
church here has reached at a bound a posi- 
tion that is little less than astounding. 
The native leaders will receive and digest 
the most abstruse reasoning ; and it re- 
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quires the best there is in the best 
trained men on the field to meet the 
present needs of the church. The church 
should have the best scholarship there is 
to be found, not only for the schools and 
colleges, but for the every-day preacher. 


The regular pastor must be the authority 


in matters of learning, especially biblical 
and theological, for those native workers 
who are under his charge; for him to 
show ignorance is disastrous. The Asiatic 
is not so much a formal student as he is 
a student at all times, and the missionary 
must be a theological professor, at all 
times able to meet the honest doubt of his 
fellow native worker, and able. to 
strengthen the mind of the native preach- 
er when it is exhausted by the arguments 
of many disputants. 

‘** At certain periods of each year all our 
evangelistic workers have to meet the 
people in class work, and some of our un- 
trained missionaries, in their helplessness, 
seize upon the latest book that comes to 
hand, regardless of its doctrine, and dole 
it out to the people as authoritative truth. 
The people will receive such teaching in 
new communities, but, alas ! for the teach- 
er and his influence when they awake and 
really learn to interpret what they have 
been taught by the great dcctrines of the 
church. Not long ago a number of 
preachers in the capital agreed that the 
foreign missionary had reached his limit, 
and was unable to teach them any further ! 

‘‘Qur native preachers cannot go to 
America for their training, but they will 
most assuredly demand of us just as much 
as they would expect to receive if they 
could have their training in America. The 
missionary, then, cannot be a man ‘ who 
will do,’ but he must be the exceptional 
man, the man who has been taught at one 
of our seminaries, one who has proven his 
student habits in*those things that he is 
expected to teach and preach, one who will 
not relax his habits of study through his 
whole missionary life. 

‘On our knees we have begged the 
Missionary Society to send all our recruits 
from the seminaries, but the reply comes 
that such men are not to be had. It seems 
to me unsurpassably strange that the 
Presbyterian Board send out all their men 
who are intended for the evangelistic 
work from the graduates of their semina- 
ries, and we are unable to secure men 
from alike source! In our mission we 
have fifteen members who are engaged all 
or part of their time in evangelistic work ; 
nine of them have never had a seminary 
course of study. 

‘*Tt means that either the seminaries 
are not making the effort equal to other 
church schools to lead men to offer them- 
selves for the mission-field, or that our 
church life is not as spiritual as it is in 
other churches, or that our Board does not 
use the means necessary to secure the 
young men who have offered themselves 
for this work. The first supposition was 
not true during my stay in the seminary, 
and Ido not believe the second can be 
true. I do not know how many have of- 
fered themselves for the foreign field an- 
nually from the Boston School of Theol- 
ogy, but at Drew the student volunteers 
represented each year in the whole student 
body number more than twenty — some 
years much above that number. There 
must be, it seems to me, at least fifty in 
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our theological schools who are preparing 
for the foreign field. Why do they not 
come ? We seldom hear of a graduate 
from Boston going to the field — there are 
none of the University’s graduates here. 
Surely you have the scholarship, and un- 
questionably the men who are ready to 
come. 

‘*As I hinted above, it is not the trained 
men who are narrow in their theological 
views, nor do the missionaries, in teaching 
this people, emphasize the non-essentials ; 
so that differences of opinion do not clash. 
We would heartily welcome recruits from 
any or all of our theological seminaries. 

‘*T do not believe that the Board has 
any system whereby it comes in contact 
with the undergraduates of the semina- 
ries. Other church missionary boards not 
only have organized effort to that end, but 
they watch also the colleges for men, that 
they may direct them through the semi- 
nary to the mission-field. I do not think 
that other boards use any more funds to 
carry on their office work than does the 
Board that represents our Society. 

‘*When one remembers that after al! 
the effort to raise money, the sacrifice of 
the church in doing so, the Board is not 
careful in the recruits, or at least does not 
use methods that will make a good choice 
possible, one feels impelled to raise an 
earnest protest. If the men who go to 
the field are not a success, then the effort 
of the church is largely abortive, for 
everything depends upon the men. 

‘‘Tam not alone in what I would urge 
at this point; the feeling on the field is 
unanimous that it is suicidal for the 
church to sacrifice to send us men who 
have not been trained directly for the 
ministry, and for the mission field in 
particular. 

‘‘There is much that might be said on 
what should constitute a proper prepara- 
tion for the foreign field, but I fear it 
would make this letter tedious; but in 
this matter of securing our reinforcements 
from the seminaries, it is traitorous to be 
silent, yet we are absolutely helpless 
unless some one at home, who is in a posi- 
tion to do so, will take the matter up 
vigorously in a way that the church shall 
know the facts. 

‘*In all this I do not mean to say that 
the members of our mission who have 
come to us without the seminary course 
are not noble-hearted, self-sacrificing men. 
They are more than that — some have 
heroically overcome the disabilities under 
which they labored for the want of proper 
preparation ; but the mission field should 
not be made a_ school-room for these 
things where only the exceptional man 
can graduate.”’ 


GLOWING FIELDS 


Where late I trod the path with daisies fringed, 
I sadly walk ’mid gold and purple bloom, 

Remembering opening buds of promise sweet, 
And fuller beauty, passed into the tomb. 


But as I look on blossoms bent in grace, 
To kiss the dying grasses at their feet, 
And watch the sun, the shadows soft enfold, 
Till light and color in rare splendor meet, 


I whisper low unto my lingering fears, 
In the late, glowing autumn fields there lies 
This strong, sweet meaning for the willing 
heart — 
The blessed seed of glory never dies. 


— Mary R. Baldwin. 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


AN ARMY WITH BANNERS 
FRED MYRON COLBY. 


An army brilliant with banners, 
Crimson and purple and gold — 
The creeping frost-tints of autumn 

Orchards and forests enfold. 


Gaily the fluttering pennons 
O’er valley and hillside shine ; 

The sheen of the marching squadrons 
Draws nearer, a glittering line. 


Ruddy and amber in orchards 
Where the ripening apples fall ; 

Searlet in flames of the sumac 
Lining the old pasture wall. 


Bistre and dun in the uplands 

Where the harvests have been shorn ; 
Yellow in the silken tassels 

Of meadows of rustling corn. 


Russet and gold in the maples ; 
Crimson by the country ways ; 

These are the banners of autumn 
That blazon these shortening days. 


The conquering army advances ; 
’Tis glorious, and yet we sigh ; 
For we bid farewell to summer 
When the autumn flags march by. 
Warner, N. H. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


A Heart Garden 


“A Heart Garden,” by Dr. J. R. MILLER. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. : New York. 


From 


writer tells of an old woman who 
F said : ‘‘ My heart is a little garden, 
and God is planting flowers there.’’ Every 
heart should be a little garden. We should 
keep it always clear of weeds and full of 
sweet and beautiful plants and flowers. A 
garden spot anywhere is not only a thing 
of beauty, but is also a blessing to all who 
see it. Even a window-box filled with its 
bright color is a benediction. God means 
that we shall make our lives so beautiful 
that they will redeem one spot of the 
world from dreariness and transform it 
into loveliness. 

* * 


The life of each one is a little garden 
which he is to dress andkeep. In an an- 
cient Bible song the story of such a gar- 
denis told. It is not some other one’s 
garden we are to keep, but our own. 
Some of us find it easier to look after the 
gardens of our neighbors than our own 
little patch. But that is not our duty. 


* * 


If our garden is to come to its true 
beauty, our prayer must be that the winds 
of God may awake and blow upon it. 
Nothing will bring out the life of the gar- 
dens and fields after the chill winter but 
the warmth of the sun. Nothing but the 
love of God will woo out the spiritual 
powers and possibilities within us. Even 
the disciples of Christ, after being with 
Him for three years, were not ready for 
service until the wind of heaven blew upon 
them on the day of Pentecost. 


* * 


Two winds are called upon here, or 
rather one wind in two kinds of effect : 


‘* Awake, O north wind, and come, thou 
south.’’ The chill north wind is needed to 
clear and purify the air. In spiritual life 
there is need, also, for the north wind to 
prepare for the breath of the south wind. 
There is the north wind of conviction. 
We must become conscious of our sinful- 
ness and realize our need of Christ before 
we are ready to turn to Him. ° 
The north wind of conviction prepares 
the air for noble life and strong char- 


acter. 
* * 


Then there is also the north wind of 
sorrow. We dread sorrow, but we have 
the Master’s word that it is those who 
mourn that are blessed. Christ’s marvel- 
ous comfort cannot come save where sor- 
row has been. The north wind must blow 
with its keen, cleansing blast before the 
south wind can bring its blessing of love 
and fruitfulness. .” We cannot get 
God’s wondrous blessing of comfort — love, 
sympathy, tenderness, strength, healing - 
until sorrow has prepared us for receiving 
it. The north wind must blow upon us 
with its sharp, biting breath, and then we 
are ready for the warm south wind to 
come with its breath of heavenly life. 
‘Come, thou south; blow upon my gar- 
den that the spices thereof may flow out.’’ 


* * 


Some who are reading these words un- 
derstand the meaning of this prayer. 
There was a day when there was in you a 
cry for life which was answered. The 
garden of your heart was winter-locked. 
There was capacity, almost measureless 
capacity, for beauty, for spiritual fruitful- 
ness, for sweetness, but all these wonder- 
ful possibilities were slumbering within 
you. You were not living at your best. 
Your life lacked richness, sympathy, ten- 
derness. You were not giving out love in 
service to others. Your personality was 
wanting in winsomeness andcharm. Your 
garden was full of trees and plants that 
had in them possibilities of fruitfulness 
and fragrance, but it was only winter yet, 
when the time for summer was at hand. 


*” * 


Then came sorrow. You remember the 
day ; you never can forget how the north 
wind blew upon your heart with its biting 
breath. At first it seemed that every liv- 
ing thing in your garden must be de- 
stroyed. But soon the warm south wind 
began to pour its soft, gentle breath 
upon you. It was the love of Christ. It 
was the breathing of the divine Spirit. 
‘*Come, thou south wind,’’ you cried, in 
welcoming gladness, ‘‘ blow upon my gar- 
den that the spices thereof may flow out.’’ 
Your prayer was answered. The winter 
melted, and the fragrant plants and trees 
gave out their sweetness. Life has meant 
a thousand times more to you since that 
day of great sorrow. Many others are 
feeding now on the fruits of your love. 
The world is richer for your life and your 
ministry. 

*x * 

What month is it in which we are living 
today? We say it is October. But is it 
really October in the calendar of our spir- 


itual life? October is the time of ripe 
fruitfulness. The farmers are celebrat- 
ing Harvest Home, and gathering in the 
products of the summer. October means 
ripeness. But is it October in our life? 
Is it really past March yet? March is the 
month of bare trees, unopened buds, im- 
prisoned beauty, and slumbering life. Is 
it March, or is it October with us? If it 
is only March, shall we not pray for the 
winds of God to blow upon us, that the 
spices of our garden may flow out ? 
“ Dear Loid, the withered garden in my heart 
Lies parched and dead, cursed by the sub- 
tilty 
Of this beguiling world’s prosperity. 
The burdened clouds of heavenly grace de- 
part, 
Ere to my dying soul they life impart, — 
And I am left in sin’s satiety, 
Mocked with the worthless joys of vanity. 
Oh, turn Thine eye on me, and let the dart 


Of Thy restoring love, with power unspent, 
Strike inward, till my quickened life shall 


show 
The fruit of grace divine, whose sweet de- 
scent 
Shall wake my field. O winds of God, now 
low 
Till with your breath my grateful praise is 
blent, 


While spices from my garden overflow! ” 


“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY 
GREEN ” 


RHODES CAMPBELL. 


We Dickens, in his ‘‘ Haunted 

Man,”’ so powerfully pictures 
the deprivations and loss that come to 
one from the lack of memory, it brings 
home to us what a gift this memory is. 
To youth memory is amatter of course. 
We are all familiar with Redlaw, em- 
bittered and saddened by the remem- 
brance of his wrongs ; and his compact 
with the grim phantom that he is to 
lose all memory of his past, and yet 
keep his mental equipment unimpaired. 
The spectre concludes his bargain with 
these words: ‘‘ The gift I have given 
you you shall give again, go where you 
will. Without yourself recovering the 
power that you have yielded up, you 
shall henceforth destroy its like in all 
whom you approach. Your wisdom 
has discovered that the memory of 
sorrow, wrong and trouble is the lot of 
all mankind, and that mankind would 
be the happier in its other memories 
without it. Go! Be its benefactor! 
Freed from such remembrance from 
this hour, carry involuntarily the bless- 
ing of such freedom with you. Go! 
Be happy in the good won, and in the 
good you do! ”’ 

And Redlaw carries with him his 
terrible power, and finds that, instead 
of a benefactor, he is a curse and 
blight. In his presence the son, hith- 


erto tender and respectful, forgets his 
father’s love and care, and sees in him 
only a troublesome, helpless old man ; 
the ardent lover thinks only of present 
discomfort and hardship, and his heart 
hardens towards his sweetheart; the 
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husband forgets with the sorrow of his 
bereavement all memory of the beloved 
wife. Redlaw himself finds that with 
his forgetfulness of wrong he loses the 
generous glow of forgiveness; that in 
the oblivion of his sorrows his heart 
grows harder with no past to touch it. 
Only Milly, by her perfect love and 
unselfishness, comes forth unscathed by 
his power. You remember when her 
husband deplores the loss of their child 
at birth, Milly says: ‘‘ When I think of 
all those hopes I built upon it, and the 
many times I sat and pictured to my- 
self the little smiling face upon my 
breast that never lay there, and the 
sweet eyes turned to mine that never 
opened to the light, I can feel a greater 
tenderness, I think, for all the disap- 
pointed hopes in which there is no 
harm. When I see a beautiful child in 
its fond mother’s arms, I love it all the 
better, thinking that my child might 
have made my heart as proud and 
happy. If I have been more quiet 
since, I have been more happy, Will- 
iam, in a hundred ways. Not least 
happy, dear, in this, that even when 
my little child was born and dead but 
afew days,and I was weak and sor- 
rowful, and could not help grieving, 
the thought arose that, if I tried to 
lead a good life, I should meet in 
heaven a bright creature who would 
call me mother.”’ 

And when Redlaw receives again his 
once despised gift of memory, he cries 
from his full heart: ‘‘ Lord, keep my 
memory green !”’ 

Bereavement, disgrace, disappoint- 
ment, ill treatment — these we often 
wish to banish from our hearts forever. 
Sut we forget that with our gain 
comes loss. We forget the law of 
compensation. For does not pain, 
bravely borne, bring reward? If one 
can cast aside the morbid selfishness of 
bereavement illy borne, does not a 
blessing come? There is no doubt that 
memory brings keen pain ; but would 
one lose its joys and happy reminders ? 
In this world pain must ever be mixed 
with joy, doubt with faith, content 
with envy. We cannot choose all har- 
mony, or peace. So in memory must 
we not take the jarring chords with 
the rhythm and sweet melody of its 
music ? 

Take from those whose lives are long 
past the meridian the remembrance of 
their active, busy days, their loves and 
their sorrows, their joys and trials, and 
what a blank falls over them likea 
pall! It is like the old-fashioned snuf- 
fer put over the candle — the flame is 
extinguished, and only smoke reniains. 
Dr. Hodge says: “‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the memory as well as 
of the body.’’ Without memory how 
can we progress? We profit by our 
mistakes in the past ; experience is our 
teacher ; we sympathize more truly 
with our friends by the memories of 
some days when we were bowed by 








sorrow, and our hearts wrung by the 
pangs of separation. 

No two experiences are exactly sim- 
ilar; and it is the way we use our 
opportunities, the way we take our 
troubles and our prosperity, that makes 
us the individuals we are; but how 
could we have any distinctive personal- 
ity if to us our past was a sealed 
book ? 

The magazines have taken up the 
subject of sudden loss of memory and 
identity and its consequences, both in 
fiction and reality. Richard Devin is 
Richard Devin no longer, but one 
Pierre Vinton. Instead of a lumber- 
man he is an artist. His old life is 
lost, and in his new he isa different 
personality. He loses his individual- 
ity. All that made him Richard Dev- 
in is gone. Lincoln, that great mas- 
ter of human emotions, said in his first 
inaugural: ‘‘ The mystic cords of 
memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over the 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.”’ 


Harris Home for Nurses 


rWNHE Harris Home for nurses, the gift 

| of Mr. N. W. Harris, of Chicago, 
for the nurses of Wesley Hospital, is lo- 
cated on Twenty-fourth and Dearborn Sts., 
Chicago, one block north of the Hospital 
property. The building is a substantial 
four-story structure, with basement, fire 











proof, erected at a cost of $30,000. It is 
beautifully furnished throughout, and ac- 
commodates about ninety nurses. The 
Home will greatly benefit the Nurses’ 
Training School, which is affiliated with 
Northwestern University Medical School, 
and student nurses enjoy all the benefits 
of connection with that institution. Miss 
Arletta Brode is the principal. Seventy 
nurses are now in training, receiving both 
theoretical and practical instruction in 
surgical nursing and operating room tech- 








What could be a sadder picture than 
the survivors of Napoleon’s Old Guard, 
deprived of the memory of a past 
which to them spelled glory and 
honor? They remembered Waterloo : 
but beside this how many brilliant vic- 
tories led by the hero of their 
hearts, the “‘ Little Corporal?’’ How 
many reconciliations have come about 
through the memory of some gener- 
ous deed, years of kindliness, which 
softens the sting of more recent 
thoughtlessness or anger? The child 
of maturer years may go far astray, 
but the mother’s heart can never hard- 
en towards him so long as memor) 
brings to mind the days of innocent 
childhood and the close relation of the 
promising past. 

Whatever losses may come to us in 
the future, let us pray from our heart 
of hearts that memory may not be 
one of them; then we can go bravel\ 
forward and do our part in this beau- 
tiful but often perplexing and sorrow- 
ful big world. Even on the borders of 
the great beyond I would still pray : 
‘* Lord, keep my memory green! ”’ 


Delaware, O. 


nique. Opening and dedicatory services 
were held in the parlors of the new 
building, Sept. 25, and were followed by a 
reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 


Deaconess Hospital Furnishings 


FW XHE announcement in a recent HER- 

| ALD asking that individuals and so- 
cieties in the church help in the new Dea- 
eoness Hospital enterprise by giving 
sheets, blankets, and other equipment for 
the rooms, has touched a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the people. An anony- 
mous giver enclosed a $2 bill with best 
wishes, with the regret that the gift 
could not be larger. It is somewhat of an 
embarrassment that the Association can- 
not personally acknowledge this gift, but 
must do so in this impersonal manner. 
Such gifts as this are equally acceptable 
with the larger ones. They may come 
from those who are earners of small in- 
comes. Let each, then, do according to 
his ability. 

Another person writing from a Vermont 
town seeks information, saying: ‘‘ We 
are thinking of sending a box, and would 
like to know the size of the sheets, pillow 
slips, ete.’’ She says: ‘‘ The deaconess 
has just been here, and we enjoyed her 
talk so much that we think we would like 
to help.’’ 

Another, who was a patient in the Hos- 
pital three years ago, noticed the request, 
and writes asking for information, stating 
she feels she must do something for the 
Hospital. 

Yet another lady, writing a few days 
ago, after having received the list of spec- 
ifications of articles needed, stated : ‘‘ 1 
shall not be able to attend to such detailed 
work as the list requires. I will send you 
a check for $100 to be applied to the 
same.’’ 

These things are very encouraging to 
the Hospital Furnishings Committee, and 
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they want in this way to acknowledge, 
with a strong expression of gratitude, the 
interest that Ladies’ Aid Societies and 
various individuals are taking in the mat- 
ter, at the same time suggesting that they 
are glad to receive and acknowledge gifts 
of whatever amount the giver may be able 
to make. 

Any others wishing information about 
the needs of the new Hospital may address 
Mrs. F. H. Eaves, 31 Wabon St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. There is practically no limit 
to the need, as any one can readily see 
when he knows oftentimes one hundred 
towels are soiled in a single surgical oper- 
ation, and as many as six changes of 
sheets a day is not an unusual thing. The 
articles asked for are towels, napkins, 
blankets, rubber blankets, pillow cases, 
ete., specifications for which may be had 
from Mrs. Eaves. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A CLUB BABY 


MANTON MARLOWE. 


\ARRY DYAR, secretary of the B. H. 
( T. O. Club, had sent out a notice 
announcing a ‘‘ very important’’ meeting 
of the club at the home of the president, 
Susie Britton. There were twelve mem- 
bers of the club, and all of them came to 
the meeting. None but the secretary and 
president knew what it was that was 
‘‘very important,’’ and Mattie Perkins 
said she hoped it was something ‘‘ awfully 
interesting.’’ Truth to tell, the club had 
been running along in rather an uninter- 
esting way of late, and others beside Mat- 
tie felt that it was time for ‘‘ something 
to happen.’’ 

The meeting was held in Susie Britton’s 
snug little room in her home. The room 
was so small that some of the girls had to 
sit ina row on the edge of Susie’s snowy 
little white bed, and two of the girls sat 
‘‘tailor fashion’’ on the floor. One of 
Susie’s virtues as president of the club 
was that she always went right at it when 
the club had any business to transact. 
On this oceasion she said : 

‘‘T have called the members of the 
B. H. T. O. Club together to ask what you 
would think about the club adopting a 
baby.”’ 

‘*Q-0-0-0-0-h !’’ exclaimed every one of 
the girls on the edge of the bed, while 
Maizie Barton was so overcome by the 
proposition that she gave a piercing shriek 
and then fell to giggling hysterically. 
Lucey Dyke screamed out, ‘‘For mercy 
sake !’’ and Lottie Jameson’s shrill voice 
asked : 

‘“What do you mean, Miss President ? ”’ 

‘‘If the club will come to order, the 
‘hair will explain,’’ said Susie, with be- 
coming dignity. 

The club came to order, although some 
of the members had their hands held 
over their mouths to prevent further gig- 
gling. 

‘* What I mean is this,’’ said the presi- 
dent. ‘*The deaconess of our church who 
goes around among the poor all the time, 
was calling here the other day, and she 
was telling my mother of a poor family 
she had found not far from here. The 
mother has just been left a widow with a 
baby six weeks old on her hands. Then 
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there is a little girl eight years old, and a 
boy of thirteen who has a place as a cash 
boy ina store. The mother has a chance 
to earn two dollars every Saturday by go- 
ing away from home all day, but there is 
no one but the little girl to leave the baby 
with. I don’t know what made me think 
of it, but it came to me all of a sudden 
that our B. H. T. O. Club might sort of 
adopt that baby in this way. It has hard- 
ly any clothes at all, aad it hasn’t any 
baby-carriage. I thought we might call it 
our club baby and provide for it ourselves. 
If we each gave ten, cents a week, it 
would provide all the clothes it needs, and 
we ought to find some way of getting a 
second-hand carriage for it, and ’’ — 

‘* Why, Miss President,’’ broke in Lot- 
tie Jameson, ‘‘ we have a baby carriage at 
our house I am sure mother would be glad 
to give to the baby. It has been standing 
in our attic for two or three years, and I 
heard mother say the other day that she 
wished she could give it to some poor baby 
that really needed it.’’ 

‘* Well, this baby needs it, and anything 
else in the way of baby*things any one 
wants to give it. I have no doubt that we 
can get lots of clothes for it, but we must 
help take care of it on Saturdays so that 
the mother can earn the two dollars I have 
spoken of. Two dollars means a lot to 
her. My idea is for two of us at a time 
to help that little eight-year-old girl take 
eare of the baby on Saturdays. There 
are twelve members of the club, and so it 
would give each of us a Saturday once in 
six weeks. Then we could take the baby 
out for an airing some other days after 
school and kind of look after it in many 
ways. It would be something in which the 
club could take a live interest, and ’’ — 

‘*A live baby would surely be a live 
interest if it is like most babies,’’ said 
Mattie Perkins, who had the unenviable 
reputation of being the ‘‘ funny girl ’’ of 
the club. 

‘‘T guess it is lively enough,’’ said the 
president. ‘‘Its name is Gwendoline 
Marjorie Victoria.’’ 

‘Is that all?’’ asked Mattie. ‘‘ We 
ought to appoint a committee to help it 
bear its name, for it must be a good deal 
of a burden.’’ 

Plans for helping to care for the baby 
were duly resolved and voted upon before 
the club adjourned, and enthusiasm ran 
high. The club voted to adopt Gwendo- 
line Marjorie Victoria Dodd, and to bea 
‘‘ real mother ’’ to the baby. 

The youthful president was right when 
she said that the adoption of the baby 
would give the club a ‘‘ live interest ’’ in 
something. The club went ‘‘ina body ’’ 
to see the baby the next day after school. 
Mrs. Dodd had been apprised of their 
action, and was prepared for the on- 
slaught. The baby was spotlessly clean, 
if a trifle shabby, and there was a chorus 
of affirmatives when Mrs. Dodd held out 
the baby, and said : 

‘* Ain’t she a dear? ’”’ 

The baby was really very pretty. It 
had the brightest of blue eyes and a won- 
derful abundance of fluffy and shining 
yellow hair. 

‘“Seems to me I never saw such a 
young baby with so much hair,’’ said 
Susie. 

‘“‘No, I reckon not,’’ said baby’s 
mother. ‘‘ I’ve had seven in all, and none 
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of ’em ever had the hair this one has. 
And none of ’em was good as sheis. I 
never see such a baby before. Good ain’t 
no name for it. Seems like the little dear 
senses that mother ain’t no time to take 
care of her, so she just lays in her little 
crib an’ don’t ask no favors of any one. 
I must say that it is real kind of you girls 
to take such an int’rest in her. I have 
worried a lot over the idea of leaving her 
here all alone of a Saturday just with her 
sister Maggie. Then Maggie is too young 
to wheel the child out in safety, even if I 
had a baby carriage. You young misses 
have taken quite a load off my mind by 
volunteering to help care for the baby.’’ 

‘*If that baby is going to be our baby, 
she must have better things to wear,’’ 
said Lucy Jameson with decision, when 
the girls were on their homeward way. 

‘*T should say so,’’ replied Bertha Gor- 
don. ‘‘ Did you notice that it had on one 
pink baby sock and one shabby white one ? 
We can’t have our baby wearing two 
kinds of socks at one time. And how 
shabby poor little Maggie was! We might 
get some better things for her to wear, so 
she could go to Sunday-school. I guess it 
would be a good thing for the club to 
adopt her as well as the baby.’’ 

Now one of the good things about any 
good deed is that it is apt to be progress- 
ive —it is apt to grow. This kind action 
on the part of the B. H. T. O. Club grew 
into great Activity on the part of the 
girls in doing things for the club baby and 
her sister. The mothers of the girls be- 
came interested. They looked over their 
store of cast-off clothing in response to 
appeals for something for ‘‘our baby’’ 
and for Maggie. Lucy Jameson’s mother 
was president of a sewing-circle that met 
fortnightly to sew for the poor, and this 
circle devoted one meeting to sewing for 
the Widow Dodd and her children. When 
the afternoon closed little Maggie was in 
possession of two dresses and other cloth- 
ing better than she had ever had before, 
and Gwendoline Marjorie Victoria Dodd’s 
wardrobe had received a number of neces- 
sary and useful additions, so that Susie 
Britton was right when she said that the 
baby was now ‘‘respectably well off for 
clothes. ”’ 

The mothers of some of the girls of the 
B. H. T. O. Club went to see Mrs. Dodd, 
and she was given some plain sewing to do 
at home. The girls of the club ‘‘ drummed 
up ’’ework for her, and each of the girls 
devoted a part of their own money to the 
baby. Mrs. Britton had both Maggie and 
the baby brought to her house for the day 
on the Saturday that it was Susie’s turn 
to help care for the baby, so it came to 
pass that the baby was really very well 
eared for. One of the good things about 
the B. H. T. O. Club was that it did not 
grow weary in well-doing. Its members 
‘‘ stuck to’’ anything they had under- 
taken, and carried it through to a success- 
ful issue ; and when Gwendoline Marjorie 
Victoria Dodd was four years old she was 
still the ‘‘ club baby,’’ and the girls were 
still being helpful to her. 

Oh, you want to know what B. H. T. O. 
stands for? Haven’t I told you that? 
Well, it stands for the Be Helpful to Oth- 


ers Club. Suppose you organize one, and 
live right up to its name. That would be 
a good thing to do. Don’t you think so ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.” 


Lesson V --- November 4 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


MaTT. 26: 17-30. 


TIME. — Thursday, April 6, A. D. 30 (the four- 
teenth day of Nisan). Verses 20-30, sundown till 
midnight. 


PLACE. — In and near to Jerusalem. 


HOME READINGS. — Monday (Oct. 29) — Matt. 
26: 17-30. Tuesday — Mark 14: 12-25. Wednesday 
— Exod, 12: 21-88" Thursday — John 6: 41-51. Fri- 
day —John 13: 12-26. Saturday—John 13: 27-35. 


Sunday — 1 Cor. 11: 23-29. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — “This do in remembrance of 
me.’ —1 Cor. 11: 24, 

There was little likelihood that 
Christ’s immediate disciples would 


ever forget their Master. Those three 
years of their close association with 
Him had made impressions upon their 
minds and hearts which years could not 
efface. A thousand things would re- 
mind them of Him. If they returned 
to Galilee, there was scarcely a place 
in it that would not have associations 
with the great Teacher. Nazareth, 
where He was brought up; Cana, 
where He wrought His first miracle; 
Capernaum, where His mightiest works 
were done; the Sea of Galilee, by 
whose shores many of them were called 
to be His disciples and on whose waves 
He had come to them walking in the 
storm; snowy Hermon, to the north, 
where three of them had witnessed His 
transfiguration; and, southward, Sa- 
maria, where He had talked with the 
woman at Jacob’s well; Jordan, where 
John baptized ; Bethany, fragrant with 
the memory of love’s tender ministry ; 
and Jerusalem, in whose streets and by 
whose pools and within whose temple 
area He had delivered great discourses 
and healed multitudes of many sick- 
nesses —how could they forget Him? 
The flowers of the field and the birds 
of the air would remind them of Him, 
and every sower in the field, and the 
light of every lamp, and every vine 
purple with grapes upon the hillside. 
Why, then, did Jesus appoint a special 
observance by which His disciples 
should keep Him in remembrance? 
The answer is in the two words: ‘‘ Do 
this.’’ The thing they were command- 
ed to do was to keep Him in the disci- 
ples’ minds in a special aspect. What 
was it? 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Preparation (Verses 17-19). — 
17. Now [insert ‘‘on’’] the first day of 
the feast of unleavened bread [omit ‘‘ the 
feast of ’’].— This was the annual pass- 
over ceremony, observances relating to 
which began on the tenth day of Nisan. 
‘‘The first day’’ of our text was the four- 
teenth of Nisan. On the tenth Jesus had 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. On Thurs- 
day, the fourteenth, all leaven was re- 
moved from the houses, The unleavened 
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bread commemorated: (1) the sufferings 
and hardships of the Israelites in Egypt ; 
(2) the haste with which they left Egypt 
without time for the making of bread; 
(3) their purity as a nation, for leaven 
was the symbol of corruption. The disci- 
ples came to Jesus, saying [omit ‘‘ unto 
him ’’]. — They were then at Bethany, on 
the Mount of Olives, where Jesus remained 
in seclusion from Tuesday until Thursday 
afternoon of the week of His passion. 
The three great feasts of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles, could be celebrated 
only at Jerusalem, and were powerful 
influences toward maintaining the unity of 
the people. Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare [‘‘make ready’’] for thee to eat the 
passover?——The head of the family was 
responsible for the proper observance of 
passover by his family, and a rabbi was 
responsible for his disciples. 

18. And he said.— The direction was 
given to Peter and John, Luke 22:8. To 
such a man — as we would say, ‘‘ to so and 
’ an expression intimating that the 
man’s name was known to the writer. 
Perhaps it was concealed because the man 
was still living when the gospel was 
written, and the mention of his name 
would expose him to danger. Mark and 
Luke speak of the sign given to the disci- 
ples. They were to meet a man bearing a 
pitcher of water, and were to follow him 
into the house where he should enter. The 
Master [‘‘ Teacher ’’] saith, My time is at 
hand.— This means that the meal was to 
be hastened, for our Lord says (Luke 22: 
15): ‘‘ With desire have I desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer.’’ 
What our Lord’s ‘‘ time’’ was the disciples 
could not certainly know. Before this 
they had heard Him say: ‘‘ My time is not 
yet fully come,’’ and possibly. with the 
memories of the triumphal entry in their 
minds, they thought of Him as about to 
become king. I will [omit ‘‘will’’] keep | 
the passover at thy house.— Possibly the 
householder was a disciple of Jesus, and 
possibly his upper room after this became 
the headquarters of the church (Acts | 
1:13; 2:1); but such hospitality was 
universal in Jerusalem during the passover 
season. (Compare note on verse 20; also 
Acts 12: 12.) 


19. And the disciples did as Jesus had 
[omit ‘‘had’’] appointed them.— They 
were shown a large room on the second 
floor furnished with tables and couches | 
(Mark 14: 15, 16). Made ready the pass- 
over.— They purchased the lamb, and 
took it to the temple, where it was slain 
by a priest, then brought it to the house, | 
where it was roasted and a preparation 
was made of the unleavened bread, the 
bitter herbs, and the wine for the feast. 
All this would require nearly the whole of | 
Thursday, the fourteenth of Nisan. | 


Il. The Passover Feast (Verses 20-25). | 
20. Now when the [omit ‘‘ the’’] even 
was come-—the next day began. He sat | 
down with the twelve [‘‘he was sitting at | 
meat with the twelve disciples ’’]. — Prob- 
ably at sundown, a few minutes after six, | 
A few months later than this (Acts 12; | 
12), the house of Mary, the mother of 
Mark, seems to have been a regular meet- | 
ing place of the disciples, and it has been 
guessed that the supper was eaten in that | 
house. ‘‘Sat down’”’ does not necessarily | 
imply such a posture as we assume at the | 


’ 
so, 
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table. The other accounts seem to favor 
the generally received explanation that 
the disciples reclined at dinner after the 
Roman fashion. That, however, was as 
foreign to the Palestinian custom as is our 
sitting on separate chairs. Ancient Jews, 
like modern Syrians, squatted. 


21. As they did eat [‘‘ were eating ’’], 
he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. — All that we know 
about the order is that John sat next to 
Jesus. From the other accounts we get a 
series of hints as to the progress of the 
meal. The dinner seems to have been 
begun by our Lord’s expression of strong 
desire to eat this passover. The argument 
about who should be greatest was renewed, 
to which our Lord replied by washing the 
disciples’ feet, teaching them thereby a 
lesson in humble charity, ‘‘ that beautiful 
spirit that covereth a multitude of sins.’’ 
It is difficult to understand why Jesus told 
of His betrayal, or why He did not tell at 
once, what He well knew, who would be 
the traitor. John tells us that He was 
troubled as He spoke. 


22. They were exceeding sorrowful — 
and apparently all of them self-distrustful, 
for they began to ask, Lord, is itl? [‘‘Is 
it I, Lord?’’] 


23. He that dippeth [‘‘dipped’’] his 
hand with me in the dish. — Some scholars, 
assuming that Judas had just dipped into 
the dish, understood by these words that 
Jesus informed the apostles which was the 
traitor ; but others understand that our 
Lord here enlarges on the treachery of 
the act without disclosing the traitor; as 
if He had said: ‘‘I need not to mention 
names ; the traitor knows his own treason ; 
but this I will say —it is one whose cour- 
tesy and apparent friendship are notable.’’ 


24. The Son of man goeth [insert 
‘feven’’] as it is written. — Plainly fore- 
told to us, who get prophecy and fulfill- 
ment at once. But wise Bible students in 
our Lord’s day were not agreed about the 
meaning of either ‘‘the Son of man’’ or 
the suffering Messiah. Woe unto that man 
by whom [‘‘through whom ’’] the Son of 
man is betrayed. — This is neither a curse 
nor a sentence ; it is a heartbroken revela- 


| tion of the ruin of a soul — a chosen friend 


turned traitor to the Incarnation of Good- 
ness. It had been good for that man if he 
had not been born [‘‘ good were it for that 
man if he had not been born ’’]. — Even at 
this climax of His history Jesus has not one 


| word of sorrow for Himself, but infinite 


pity for His would-be destroyer. 
25. Judas said, Master, is it 1? [‘‘Is it I, 


| Rabbi?’’]— Every one else had asked, 


and had been replied to. Possibly, as we 
have seen, Judas had just before this 








Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to con- 
sumption, before causing eruptions, 
sores or swellings. 

To get entirely rid of it take the great 


blood-purifier, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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dipped his hand into the dish; and the 
questioning eyes of the others may have 
loosened his tongue. Thou hast said — 
this, according to Palestinian idiom, was a 
distinct affirmation, ‘‘ Yes.’’ Whether or 
not the eleven heard it is not quite plain ; 
they evidently did not promptly understand 
it. John says that Jesus ‘‘ dipped a sop’’ 
~that is, soaked a piece of bread in the 
stew —and gave it to Judas, after having 
told John at least that he was about to 
give the ‘‘sop’’ to the traitor. Satan 
entered into Judas, his devilish purpose 
suddenly confirmed ; and when Jesus said, 
‘‘That thou doest, do quickly,’’ Judas 
‘went immediately out,’’ possibly leaving 
the eleven still in doubt as to which of the 
twelve should betray the Master. 


Ill. The Lord’s Supper (Verses 26-30). 

26. As they were eating — toward the 
close of the supper. Jesus took bread — 
one of the thin, round cakes of unleavened 
bread lying on the table. (Something like 
our old-fashioned ‘‘ pilot biscuit.’’) Blessed 
[omit ‘‘it’’] — ‘‘ prayed for a blessing on 
it.”’ This was part of the regular pass- 
over ceremony. Brake. — The brittle bis- 
cuits could be more easily broken than 
cut ; and the breaking of the bread in the 
passover was regarded as symbolic of the 
sufferings of Israel in Egypt. Take, eat; 
this is my body. — ‘‘ This is a symbol of My 
life ; absorb it.’’ He could not have meant 
them literally to eat His body, and they | 
were too familiar with His mode of speech 
so to understand Him. They had heard 
Him, or were shortly to hear Him say, ‘‘I 
am the Way,’’ ‘‘I am the Door,’’ ‘‘I am 
the Voice.’’ They had heard Him say, 
‘‘The seed is the word;’’ ‘‘ The harvest 
is the end of the world.’’ And they un- 
derstood all these to be figures of speech. 


27. He took the cup [‘‘a cup’’].—In 
the passover four small cups were used of 
wine mixed with twice its amount of 
water. Gave it to them.—It isa matter 
of controversy whether Jesus himself par- 
took of the sacrament on this occasion, 
and also whether Judas received it. Drink 


ye all of it— participate in the life here | 


symbolized. 


28. This is my Red of the new testa- 
ment [‘‘of the covenant’’].—The use 
throughout Christendom of the word Tes- 
tament for each of the divisions of Holy 
Writ is confusing to the minds of our 
Sunday scholars. The word here simply 
means covenant. The blood shed for the 
salvation of Israel at the time of the insti- 
tution of the passover (Exod. 12: 3-8) 


was in a true sense ‘‘ blood of the cove- 
nant ;’’ and the shedding of Jesus’ blood 


was to be to His disciples, the true Israel 
of God, what the other had been, a token 
and (by faith) a means of salvation. 


29. 1 will [‘‘shall’’] not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit [product] of the vine. — 
‘‘ Before another meal I shall have carried 
out God’s plan.’’ The last of the verse | 
contains a promise of most sacred mystery. 


30. Between verses 29 and 30 belong all 
the teachings from John 13: 31 to 17: 26. 
When they had sung an [‘‘a’’] hymn— | 
probably ‘‘the Hallel’’ (Psa. 113-118). 
Went out.— ‘‘Rise, let us go hence”’ 
(John 14: 31). From the upper room, 
which may have been on Mount Zion. | 
Into the mount of Olives. — This was just | 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem. It was | 
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the time of the full moon. Through silent 
streets, in alternating clear light and deep 


shadow, they went down into the valley | 


that circled the walls, and up the slope to 
the garden of Gethsemane. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. Jesus desired that above all else He should 
be kept in remembrance as a Saviour. It was 
not simply that Jesus wished His disciples to 
remember Him’ in a general way. They could 
scarcely fail to do that. But He would have His 
death and its significance remembered. The 
great thing was not that He should be remem- 
bered as a gracious friend, as a wonderful 
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the volume grew until it required wagons 
to carry the mail. Many of the contest- 
ants were thoughtless enough to send 
their lists with insufficient postage, and for 
a period it cost the Company from twenty- 
five to fifty-eight and sixty dollars a day 


_ to pay the unpaid postage. 


Young ladies, generally those who had 
graduated from the high school, were em- 


| ployed to examine these lists and count 


as a Saviour who shed His blood for the remis- | 


sion of sin. That was to be the meaning of the 
bread and wine. And that the disciples might 
have forgotten. 


9 


2. The Christian world has always needed to 
be reminded of the atoning death of Jesus. It is 
easy to remember Him in many other aspects. 
The world will keep Him in mind as the wisest 
of all teachers and as the one example of abso- 


lutely holy character. The dramatic and pathetic 


| that nothing below that could win. 


teacher, and as.a worker of great miracles, but | 


the correct words. Webster’s Dictionary 
was the standard and each list was very 
carefully corrected except those which 
fell below 8,000, for it soon became clear 
Some 
of the lists required the work of a young 
lady for a solid week on each individual 
list. The work was done very carefully 
and accurately, but the Company had no 


/no idea, at the time the offer was made, 


circumstances of His death have never been | 


forgotten, and He will always be remembered as 


died in witness for the truth. But that Jesus | 
died as a redeemer, that His death was more | 


than a martyrdom, that His blood was shed as an 
atonement —this may easily be forgotten, and 
has quite commonly been forgotten. But that 
is to forget the very thing which Jesus was most 
anxious to have remembered. 
a redeemer, then nothing else that He was can 
save the world. 


3. There were definite purpose and meaning 
in Christ’s way with Judas. The presence of 
Judas at the supper deeply troubled the soul of 
Christ (John 13: 21). 
but of abhorrence of the wicked spirit of the 
betrayer. But the significant thing is that 
Jesus seemed determined to make it clear to His 


that the people would respond so general- 
ly, and, they were compelled to fill every 
available space in the offices with these 
young lady examiners, and notwithstand- 
ing they worked steadily, it was impossi- 
ble to complete the examinations until 


one of the noblest of the world’s martyrs, who Gogt. 39, over six months after the prises 


should have been awarded. 

The delay caused a great many inquiries 
and naturally created some dissatisfaction. 
It has been thought best to make this re- 


| port in practically all of the newspapers 


If Jesus was not | 


piy * | ‘* Peggers ’’ would not. 
His distress was not fear, | 


disciples and to Judas himself that He knew that | 


as a part of the evidence of His voluntary sacri- 
fice. He was going forward to His death, not 
seeking to escape it. 


4, 
confession of sin. The whole meaning of the 


ness. Jesus died because man sinned. That 


| He was about to be betrayed. This is important | 


in the United States and manv of the 
magazines in order to make clear to the 
people the conditions of the contest. 

Many lists contained enormous numbers 
of words which, under the rules, had to 
be eliminated. ‘‘Pegger’’ would count, 
Some lists con- 
tained over 50,000 words, the great ma- 
jority of which were cut out. The larg- 
est lists were checked over two, and 
in some cases, three times to insure ac- 
curacy. ‘ 

The $100 gold prize was won by L. D. 


| Reese, 1227 15th St., Denver, Col., with 


| 9,941 correct words. 
The observance of the Lord’s Supper isa | 


The highest $10 gold 
prize went to S. K. Fraser, Lincoln, Pa., 


with 9,921 correct words. 
sacrament depends upon human need of forgive- | 


Jesus might have come into the world and taken | 


on Him the nature of man that He might reveal 


God and bring God into fellowship with man | 
even if man had never sinnéd, is conceivable and | 


| thousand dollars, and probably has not 
He would have died except for man’s sin. If | been a profitable advertisement ; never- 


not unreasonable. But we cannot conceive that 


any one, therefore, partakes of the Lord’s Supper | 


| 
| 


A complete list of the 331 winners, with 
their home addresses, will be sent to any 
contestant inquiring on a postal card. Be 
sure and give name and address clearly. 

This contest has cost the Company many 


theless, perhaps some who had never be- 


without contrition for sin, his partaking is in | fore tried Grape-Nuts food have been 
| interested in the contest, and from trial of 


vain. 


INTERESTING CONTEST 
Heavy Cost of Unpaid Postage 





One of the most curious contests ever 
before the public was conducted by many 
thousand persons under the offer of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., for prizes of 31 boxes of gold and 300 
greenbacks to those making the most words 
out of the letters Y-I-O Grape-Nuts. 

The contest was started in February, 
1906, and it was arranged to have the 
prizes awarded on Apr. 30, 1906. 

When the public announcement appeared 
many persons began to form the words 
from these letters, sometimes the whole 
family being occupied evenings — a com- 
bination of amusement and education. 

After a while the lists began to come 
in to the Postum office, and before long 





the food have been shown its wonderful 
rebuilding powers. 

It teaches in a practical manner that 
scientifically gathered food elements can 
be selected from the field grains, which 
nature will use for rebuilding the nerve 
centres and brain in a way that is unmis- 
takable to users of Grape-Nuts. 

‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 


Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Said Secretary Bonaparte, in an address 
at the Allegheny Chautauqua: ‘‘If for 
any one among those who hear me all 
belief in a God or hereafter are mere 
empty dreams, I have no quarrel with him 
for my present purpose. I pause only to 
say that if he be right, and such beliefs 
belong to dreamland, then, for me, in the 
words of a well-known writer, ‘It is only 
for the sake of the dreams that, visit it 
that the world of reality has any certain 
value’ ’’ — which shows clearly on which 
side the gallant Secretary is to be counted. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Persia Past and Present : A Book of Travel and Re- 


cones By + V. Williams aoe Professor of | 
I niz as i lumbia University. | ,. Ge: eee — 
i iccediine das Uae Men Melee Oh ae | hills; that only in simplicity of human living can 


The Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $4, net. 

The somewhat difficult task of combining in 
one book both travel and research, which the 
author has essayed, must be pronounced to have 
been accomplished with no little success. Some 
three years of labor have been put intoit, and six 
months of this time, during 1903, were occupied 
in travel through the country. The help of 
other writers and observers has also been thor- 
oughly utilized, and more than 200 illustrations 
add vastly to the interest. He especially re- 
cords his indebtedness to Christian missionaries 
both at home and abroad. 
headings 


Some of the chapter 
: * Tiflis,” ** Zoroaster 
‘“‘ Hamadan, the Ancient Ecba- 
tana,” ** The Rock Inscriptions of the Great Per- 
sian Kings,” 


are as follows 
and the Avesta,” 


“ Persepolis and its Monuments,” 
** Zoroastrian Religious Customs at Yezd,” “ Is- 
fahan, the Former Capital,” ‘‘ Teheran, the Mod- 
ern Capital.” This is the latest volume on this 
very interesting land, and undoubtedly will rank 


as one of the chief authorities. 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry 
Charles Lea, In Four Volumes. Vol. II. 
The Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $2.50, net. 


Books 
eral topics 
Faith,” 
“ Practice,” 


III, IV, V and VI, covering the gen- 
of “Jurisdiction,” ‘The Edict of 
“Organization,” ‘ Resources,’”’ and 
within the scope of this 
Truly, a monumental work. It is a 
What must it have been 
to endure what we can hardly bear to peruse! 


come 
volume. 
terrible thing to read. 


Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops. By 
Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $2. 

3ishop Potter has been moved to put on record 
some of the many reminiscences connected with 
his intimate association for nearly forty years 
with the House of Bishops of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church. They furnish, as he says, 

some of the sidelights by means of which indi- 

viduality in human portraiture may be detected, 
which 
make men widely remembered and genuinely 

Three English Archbishops — Tait, 

Benson, and Temple — together with ten Ameri- 

Smith, Whittingham, Williams, 

Clark, Coxe, Clarkson, 

Brooks, and Dudley —are sketched in a lively, 

entertaining way that brings them very clearly 

before us. There are portraits of them all, and 
of many more 


some of the endearing characteristics 
beloved. 


can Bishops 


Eastburn, Wilmer, 


or less illuminative anecdotes. 
Of Bishop Brooks he records that the only time 
he spoke in the House of Bishops was to advo- 
cate the placing of ‘“‘ How firm a foundation ”’ in 
the new Church Hymnal. Decidedly significant 
is another anecdote, told of Dr. Manton East- 
burn, Bishop of Massachusetts. At the conse- 
cration of Dr. F. D. Huntington to the diocese 
of Central New York, there were present Bishop 
Clark of Rhode Island, Bishop Coxe of Western 
New York, Bishop Randall of Colorado, Bishop 
Horatio Potter of New York, and Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn of Long Island; and Bishop Eastburn, 
running his eye over the assembled company 
after dinner as he rose to propose a toast, said: 
“IT am the only born churchman among you.” 
So it proved. Two had been born Presbyte- 
rians, one a, Congregationalist, one a Baptist, 
one a Unitarian, one a Quaker. We wonder if 
any of its Bishops have come from the Metho- 
dist fold. Many of its priests have. 
The Open Secret of Nazareth. Ten Letters Written 
by Bartimeus, whose Eyes were Opened, to Thomas, 
a Seeker after Truth. By Bradley Gilman. T. Y 
Crowell & Co. : New York. 
The “To my 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt, who exemplifies to a 


Price, $1, net. 


dedication is: classmate and 
remarkable degree in character and conduct the 
principles here set forth.”’ The letters give very 
graphic first-hand impressions of Jaffa, Jerusa- 
lem, and a few other places, but especially of 
Nazareth. Here he remains some time studying 
the open secret of this birthplace of 


He thinks 


+ stix 
intentty 


Christianity. he discerns it as he 
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never had in other surroundings. He feels that 
our Western life is too intense, too surcharged 
with aim and energy, to eg$ily understand the 
secret of a religion born and nourished amid the 
calm of Syrian fields and the silence of Syrian 


that revelation be understood which in such utter 
simplicity was conceived and affirmed. Helped, 
then, by the calm, unartificial atmosphere of 


Nazareth, Dr. Gilman conceived that the secret | 
| of the Most High which dwelt with Jesus, and 
| which it was His continuous effort to impart to 
| the sons of men and which they could not com- | 


prehend, the secret which He called the “ King- 
dom of God”’ and tried so hard to express in His 


| parables, was simply this, that a human being 


should will what God wills. 
of the message brought to humanity by Him 
whose ‘meat it was to do His Father’s will.” 
The doctrine of ‘The Consecrated Will” is the 
root of Christ’s religion. His message was di- 
rectly to the will of man, and indirectly to man’s 
mind and heart. “When the human will wills 
good toward God and man, it becomes one with 
the Divine Force which permeates and sustains 
and ever recreates the universe.” It seems to 
us that the author puts his finger here on a great 
truth which cannot be too much emphasized. 
‘He that willeth to do His will shall know,” and 
shall love and shall act and shall be what God 
would have him. 


Men of the Kingdom. 
ham: Cincinnati. 


Six Vols. Jennings & Gra- 
Price, each, $1, net. 


Taking them in chronological order we have, 
in this set, ‘‘ Cyprian the Churchman” (about 
250 A. D.), portrayed by John Alfred Faulkner > 
“Athanasius the Hero” (350 A. D.), by Lynn 
Harold Hough; “ Chrysostom the Orator ” (400 
A. D.), by John Heston Willey; ‘‘ Augustine the 
Thinker” (425 A. D.), by George W. Osman; 
“Peter the Hermit” (1100 A. D.), by Daniel A. 
Goodsell; and “ Luther the Leader (1525), by 
John Louis Nuelsen. Though the price is the 
same, the size of the volumes differs greatly, 
Peter (about whom very little is known) having 
only 110 pages, while Augustine and Luther 
(vastly more important characters) have 250 
pages each. The style of composition also 
varies greatly, but it would hardly be suitable for 
us to draw comparisons as to the workmanship 
displayed. Nearly all the prefaces express the in- 
debtedness of the authors to the library of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Four have dedications 

“Mother,” ‘“ Wife,” ‘Father and Mother,” 
‘“‘Mother.” It is every way an admirable set of 
books, putting a great amount of information 
into convenient shape, and presenting well- 
balanced judgments on these leading vineyard 
laborers, together with compact descriptions of 
the stirring times in which they lived. When 
the other twelve volumes of the series shall be 
completed —as they will be, we understand, 
within a year — the student of church history 
will be provided with excellent materials for 
surveying the course of events as they cluster 
around these great personages. The mechanical 
construction of the books does great credit to 
the publishers. The volumes, we suppose, can 
be purchased separately, and some will, doubt- 
less, be much more sought for than others. 


Nancy Rutledge. 
ine Pyle. Little, 
$1.25. 


Written and illustrated by Katha- 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Price, 


A story which will greatly delight young chil- 
dren. Nancy and her playmates are genuine 
girls and boys. ‘ Getting Ready for Christmas,” 
“A Trip to the City,” ‘‘A Rainy Afternoon,” 
‘* The School Entertainment,” “ A Visit to Aunt 
Hannah,” and such like themes, make up the 
voiume. 

Tarry at Home Travels. By Edward Everett Hale. 
The Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $2.50, net. 
The papers which make up this book were 

printed in the Outlook. They are in Dr. Hale’s 

gossipy, garrulous style, rambling freely at will 
through the vast range of his multifarious recol- 
and miscellaneous knowledge. They 
take up the six New England States, together 
with New York and the city of Washington. The 


lections 
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illustrations are plentiful, and the information 
conveyed on all sorts of more or less related 
themes is always interesting, though not always 
very important. They will help to make the 
people of this section better acquainted with 
their own surroundings and the doings of their 
ancestors. 


The Gentleman Ragman. Johnny Thompson’s Story 
of the Emigger. By Wilbur Nesbit. Harper & 
Brothers : New York. Price, $1.50. 


A boys’ story, but of an older type than com- 
mon, not about boys to any great extent. The 
queer word “ Emigger”’ is a boy’s crude pronun- 
ciation of the French émigré ; and Mr. Colquhoun, 


| of Virginia, who plays the part indicated by the 


This was the kernel | 


word, in acountry town of Ohio, also starts in 
temporarily as a ragman, so supplying the other 
title. There is some shooting, some love-mak- 
ing, and some humorous descriptions of queer 
country characters. 


Listener’s Lure. A Kensington Comedy. By E. V. 
— The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 


The entire book is made up of letters from 
and to a large. number of persons in England. 
The first one is from Mr. Lynn Harberton, of the 
Manor House, Winfield, gentleman, and editor of 
the Bolt Court edition of Boswell’s “ Johnson ”’ 
(in 12 vols.), to Miss Edith Graham, his ward 
and amanuensis, lodging at Mrs. Trimber’s, 
Church Cottage, Winfield. And the last one isa 
description of the marriage of these two inter- 
esting persons in the parish church of Winfield. 
So far as we can discern, nothing of any very 
great importance comes between. 


The Dear Old Home. 


By Sara E. Ambler. 
Brown & Co. : Boston. 


Price, $1.25. 

The scene of this entertaining story, which 
will delight both boys and girls, is laid in one of 
the Amish settlements of Pennsylvania. Serena 
and her brother Dick, city children upon a long 
visit to their grandmother, became acquainted 
with Beppie and Pharaoh, two Pennsylvania 
Dutch children. The games, adventures, and 
boy sports which are described in the story will 
please and entertain children, and they will also 
get an idea of the habits and customs of the 
Amish sect,*and of a section of country with 
which most children are probably not familiar. 


Little, 


Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Price, $1,25. 


The second volume in the new and popular 
“Sidney ” Series by the author of the famous 
Teddy Books. Sidney Stayre and Ronald Leslie 
and his sister Janet are among the principal 
characters. Janet and Ronald become warm 
friends of Dsy Argyle, a New York girl, and her 
brother Rob, an Exeter student who has been 
invalided in a football match. The fun of this 
delightful book is furnished by a young English- 
man. 


Catching Men. By J.P. Brushingham, D. D. Jen- 
nings & Graham: Cincinnati. Price, 75 cents, net. 
Bishop Wilson furnishes a brief introduction, 

and Evan Roberts a still briefer foreword. Other 

contributors are : J. Wilbur Chapman, C. L. Good- 
ell, Edwin H. Hughes, Solon C. Bronson, Charles 

Stelzle, Johnston Myers, and Wm. A. Sunday. 

Dr. Brushingham furnishes chapters on ‘“ The 

Power of Prayer in Soul Winning,” ‘The Pastor 

and Evangelism,” ‘The Pastor’s Helpers and 

Methods,” ‘“ Evangelistic Organization,” and 

“Child Evangelism.” It is an excellent book for 

pastors to peruse at this season. They can hard- 

ly do so without having their souls set on fire 
with increased zeal for saving those around 
them. 

Two Minute Talks. Short Discussions of Long 


Themes. By Amos R. Wells. .American Tract So- 
ciety : New York. Price, 75 cents. 


No less than 95 tiny chapters, just two pages 
each, on a most attractive list of practical topics, 
make up this very useful book. The little 
essays —as the author says in his preface — aim 
to furnish starting-points and incentives for 
thought. They are very condensed, packed with 


meaty quotations and suggestive illustrations. 
It is a box of seeds, full of happy potentialities. 
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It is owned by its policyholders. 
should have the same protection. 


usual advantages yet to reach its policyholders. 
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Get Well 
Acquainted 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


With The Mutual Life 


q It has been in existence sixty-three years. 
made it and kept it the largest and staunchest Life Insurance company in the world. 

It protects thousands, but there are many others who 
‘ : How about you? People who are so thoughtful and 
kind as to wish to provide as they can to-day for what will happen some other day, when they 
are taken from those they love and support, should get acquainted with 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Let them read its history; analyze its statements; examine its investments; consult its agents. They will 
find a reason for its strength and stability and a reason for their confidence and patronage. 
@ The new management of’the Mutual Life has been in control for nine months. 
six months will be mailed to anyone on request, or may be had of its agents. 
plished in conformity with the new Insurance Laws; shows the vast reductions, and indicates the un- 
dvan Its plain figures, given in a plain way, will convince 
any fair-minded person that The Mutual Life to-day justifies the good opinion of Bishop Chas. C. 
McCabe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who recently said: — 
“After long and careful consideration, I am thoroughly satisfied that the present administrations of 
both companies (the New York Life and the Mutual Life) are now effecting great economies and 
reforms, and that these institutions, purged as by fire, are now in a position to afford the pro- 
tection of life insurance in better form, and on better terms, than any known in the past.” 
It justifies also the good opinion of Mr. James C. Colgate and his associates, who, having 
policies to the amount of $5,000,000 in the Mutual Life, recently “resolved that the 
present executive officers and trustees are, in the opinion of the Policyholders’ Pro- 
tective Association of the Mutual Life, faithful to its interests, and that their 
administration of its affairs has been and is efficient, economical and bene- 
ficial to the policyholders.” 
q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


Public confidence and patronage have 


It tells what has been accom- 
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Its report for the first 








Among the themes we note: “The Father's 
Care,” ‘‘Doing His Will,” ‘Bible Failures,” 
‘« Spirit-Filled Christians,” ‘‘Growing in Grace,” 
“The Joy of Service,” 
Christ.’”’ Prof. Wells knows how to put truth 
compactly and pleasantly. 


Round the Circle. By Cora S. Day. American 
Tract Society: New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The story of a young doctor who lost his faith 
in immortality during his medical studies, and 
how he was brought back to faith. He traveled 
“round the circle” from faith to faith again, 
through a dreary interval of doubt and unbelief. 
A pretty love story is interwoven, and all ends 
well. 


The Tenting of the Tillicums. By Herbert Bash- 
ford. T. Y. Crowell & Co. : New York. Price, 75 


cents. 
A good camping story on the shores of Puget 
Sound. The boys kill a buck, a bear, and a 


cougar, set traps for a wild cat, and even have | 
the luck to outgeneral a desperado then at large | 
is an In- | 


in their neck of woods. “ Tillicums” 
dian word meaning “ friends.” 


Stories from Famous Ballads. By Grace Greenwood. 
Edited by Caroline Burnite, Director of Children’s 
Work, Cleveland Public Library. Ginn & Co.: 
Boston. -Price, 50 cents. 


Many years ago Grace Greenwood wrote these 
stories of famous ballads. They include : ‘“‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,” ‘‘Chevy Chace,” “The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield,” .“‘ Patient Griselda,” 
“Sir Patrick Spens,’”’ and a few more. They 
are now reprinted in the hope that girls may 
appreciate the simplicity and beauty of them, 
and be led to read the romantic ballads in their 


“Individual Work for | 


original poetic form. They are full of lofty 
sentiment and purity of spirit. The illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett add not a little. 


Meg and the Others. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. : New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Meg was a little girl of long ago. The “ oth- 
ers’? were a boy and another girl. They had 
good times and did some mischief, but were 
pretty good children on the whole. It is the 
grandmother who tells the tale of those early 
doings to two other little girls after supper- 
time. A pleasing book for children. 


Joey at the Fair. By James Otis. T. Y. Crowell & 


Co. : New York. Price, 75 cents. 

A story of New England farm life at the 
present day. Joey is a farm lad in his early 
teens, with an ambition to take a calf of his own 
raising to the county fair and win the blue 
ribbon. A contemptible city cousin tries to pre- 
vent his success, but he wins in the end. 


Magazines 


| Camerists.”’ 





ing,” ‘ Shell Rowing,” and such like themes. 
(William E. Annis : 23 W. 24th St., New York.) 


— The Records of the Past for October has 
three articles : “‘Light from Geology upon the 
Crossing of the Red Sea by the Children of Is- 
rael, ”’ ‘‘The Accessibility of the Pajarito Riv- 
er,” and a “Prehistoric Village Site in Ross 
County, Ohio.” Prof. Geo. F. Wright, editor of 
Bibliotheca Sacra, in the first article, locates the 
crossing about midway between Suez and Ismai- 
lia, where he thinks was then a shallow, narrow 
arm of the sea, and where all the conditions of 
the Biblical narrative can best be met. (Records 
of the Past Exploration Company: 215 Third St., 
Washington, D. C.) 


— Religious Education — the journal of the 
Religious Education Association — announces in 


| its October number that the next General Con- 


vention will be held in Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 
5-7, 1907. It has eightor nine brief articles of a 
very readable sort. (Religious Education Asso- 
ciation : Chicago.) 


— Very attractive is the September number 
of Photo Era, which is devoted to ‘Women 
The editor happily says: ‘“ The 


| beautiful pictures which adorn this issue of 


__— The Bibliotheca Sacra for October treats | 


“The Invasion of Sennacherib,” the “‘ History of 
English Lyric Poetry,” “‘ Lessing’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Religion,’ ” ‘The Lord’s Prayer,”’ and “The 
Haystack Centennial.’’ (Bibliotheca Sacra Co.: 
Oberlin, O.) 


— Out 
“The Problem of the Colorado River.” 
West: Los Angeles, Cal.) 


West’s chief article for October is 


Recreation has an October cover design in 
rich autumn colors, and interesting contributions 
on * Duck Shooting,” “ Yacht Racing,” ‘* Camp- 


(Out | 


the Photo Era demonstrate clearly, if any dem- 
onstration were needed, that woman finds her 
proper sphere in photography.”’ An appreciative 
paper on “ Women in Photography,” by Richard 
Hines, Jr., has leading place. (Photo Era Pub- 
lishing Company : 383 Boylston St., Boston.) 


— The October Forum, besides its usual de- 
partments, has a discussion of “The University 
President,” by Wallace N. Stearns ;a description 
of “ The Birth of the New Nippon,” by Adachi 
Kinnosuke ; and a paper on ‘‘ The New Manchu- 
ria,” by K. K. Kawakami. (Forum Publishing 
Company: New York.) 


weak it should have 


Hood’s 


ithe stomach, and cures 


If your stomach is help. 


Sarsaparilla fives strength to 


dyspepsia and indiszestio 
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Edited by Rev. G. F. Durgin 


The Prayer-Meeting Notes 


NOR a goodly number of years Rev. 
|: Matthias S. Kaufman, D. D., has 
written the Prayer-meeting Notes for this 
page, and that he has done it unusually 
well has been the repeated testimony of 
many. Literary style, careful prepara- 
tion, and helpful suggestions have charac- 
terized each of the lessons. Dr. Kauf- 
man has done this as ‘‘a labor of love,’’ 
and now lays down his pen, as regards this 
service, to the regret of many, and with 
the grateful appreciation of all who have 
been his readers. Hereafter the notes 
will be given a change in style, and will 
not be prepared by the same person each 
week. The writers will seek to present 
the most helpful lessons, touching but 
briefly the most important points, and 
making suggestions for leaders. As is 
proper, the first vice-president, Rev. E. 
S. Tasker, has prepared the first of this 
series, which follows : 

The Prayer-meeting — Sunday, Nov. 4. 
Luke 4:16; John 18:20; 
1 Kings 8:10, 11; 


Church Extension. 
Acts 9:20; Exod. 40:34-38; 
Luke 7:1-10; Exod. 36 :3-7. 

There were two remarkably beautiful inci- 
dents connected with the sanctuary of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. The people were so 
enthusiastic in the building of it that they gave 
too much material and had to be restrained. If 
the “‘ Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” and the con- 
secration of substance and self be an essential of 
true worship, then we are prepared to read that 
“the glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle,” 
and the sanctuary was complete. 

Jesus also sanctioned the church of His day. 
He could not wholly approve of the teaching of 
the synagogue, yet He attended its worship, 
taught in it, and through it attempted to make 
His appeal to the people. Then, too, the glory 
of the Lord filled the house; but many did not 
see it, for “ their eyes were holden.” 

The accusation is now made that the church 
has wandered far from Christ. Doubtless Jesus 
cannot fully approve the present-day church, 
yet He uses it as the best instrument available 
with which to advance His kingdom. And why 
does He give the church His sanction? What 
does it stand for? 

1. The church advocates disinterested patri- 

otism. Jesus was a patriot in the truest sense. 
He loved His country and labored for its highest 
welfare. Every Protestant church of today 
should be a fortress of civil and religious liberty. 
It is an anomaly to think of a true Christian 
who is not a genuine patriot. De Tocqueville 
found the stability of our American institutions 
in the influence of the church. Great has been 
the power of the church in our past history in up- 
holding the cause of patriotism, and increasing- 
ly large is the present influence. 
2. The church teaches the highest code of 
ethics known to man. The utterances of some 
pagan philosophers, especially the Greeks, are 
like premonitions of Christianity. We cannot 
fail to be impressed with their beauty, and yet 
we are disappointed with their outcome, for they 
possess no dynamic energy. Christ’s ethical 
teachings are gaining world-wide supremacy 
because they are infused with His own life and 
power. 

3. The church the inspiration of the 
noblest philanthropy. The doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man implies that the strong 
should bear the infirmities of the weak. The 
church, directly or indirectly, is behind the great 
philanthropic institutions of the world. Hos- 
pitals, asylums, and orphanages spring up in its 


is 


wake. And in the face of the severe criticism 
of today, and to some extent because of it, the 
church is awaking as never before to the great 
task of renovating the social order. 

4. Thechurch stands practically alone in its 
announcement of the good news — a suffering 
and risen Saviour by whom sinful men may 
come to God, find pardon, and live the new life 
with Him. This advocacy of the spiritual life 
through Christ is the supreme message of the 
church. This is the hidden source of energy 
back of all these great movements for racial 
betterment. 


| winter in revival meetings. 
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dists of New England were to pledge 
themselves to stand by their pastors this 
And suppose 
that as a result many souls should be 
saved and many churches quickened in 
their spiritual activities. What finer vin- 


| dication could be desired ? 


These principles constitute the chief reason | 


for Church Extension. 
must share with others both for their sakes and 
for our own. They need what we enjoy, and 
we cannot keep what we have except by giving 
tothem. We rejoice in the new opportunities 
in all lands for heralding the Gospel; but one 
thing is certain, if the American Church is to be 
a great missionary power among the nations, it 
must first be dominant at home. 
lost or won for Christ,so for a long time to 
come will be decided the fate of Christianity in 
the world. The flooding of our shores with 
alien people makes an insistent demand upon 
the Church of God to speedily enlarge its influ- 
here in America. There is no time to be 
We must labor earnestly to make the local 


ence 
lost. 
church a greater power for good; and then, as 
Methodists, 


we must show a deep 


If we have the best, we 


But this kind of co-operation should 
obtain. Soul-saving is the noblest work 
of the church. All Christians should en- 
gage in it. The young people especially 
should be enlisted in this service of the 
King. We appeal to those in our churches 
who are enrolled in the Epworth League 
to put their hands in their pastors’ hands, 
and, pledging fealty and loyal co-opera- 
tion, to go forth into the harvest field. 

We are told that ‘‘he that winneth 
souls is wise.’’ And this also is written : 
‘*They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and forever.’’ Likewise 
this from a servant of God and of the 


| Lord Jesus Christ : ‘‘ He which converteth 


As America is | 


interest, | 


through prayer and giving, in the great Church | 


Dur- 
ing the forty years of this Society’s existence it 
has aided 14,000 churches through the employ- 
ment of $8,500,000. But this is no time for 
boasting or ease. We must pray, work, give, 
like Israel of old, until the coffers of God are 


Extension Society of our denomination. 


full to overflowing. 
EDWIN S. TASKER. 
Tilton, N. H. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 
Dr. STEPHEN J. HERBEN. 


Editor Epworth Herald. 


rT URN to the new Methodist Hymnal, | 
| be so severe he could not straighten up. 


and read, and then sing, Hymn 407. 


a sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.’’ 

Let the Epworth League give itself up 


HUSBAND DECEIVED 
But Thanked His Wife Afterwards 


A man ought not to complain if his wife 
puts up a little job on him, when he finds 
out later that it was all on account of her 
love for him. Mighty few men would. 

Sometimes a fellow gets so set in his 


| habits that some sort of a ruse must be 


employed to get him to change ; and if the 
habit, like excessive coffee drinking, is 


| harmful, the end justifies the means — if 


| not too severe. 


It is a hymn to put strength into your | 


soul, courage into your heart, the fire of 
conquest into your eyes. 
ance of a royal soul. 

‘*Be strong!’’ That 


It is the utter- | 


is the word of | 


exhortation that needs to be spoken to the | 


young people of today with all the energy 
of a holy passion. It is good to glory in 
one’s physical strength; better to have 
mental vigor that warrants boasting ; but 
best of all to be so equipped with spiritual 
might that you are able to do royal service 
for God. 

What a chance for that kind of service 
there is today ! The call of God sounds in 
the ears of capable men and women. 
How few respond! ‘‘So much to do, so 
little done,’’ was the dying lament of 
Cecil Rhodes. The same regret must be 
in the heart of many Christians as they 
come to the end of their years of service 
for God. 

Some people insist that the Epworth 
League is in need of vindication. That 
may be. Butif vindication is needed, in 
what better way can it be secured than by 
efficient service? If the young people of 


Methodism were to dedicate themselves to 
| aggressive work for the establishment of 
the kingdom, the vindication would come. 
Suppose, for instance, the young Metho- 





An Illinois woman says : 
‘*My husband used coffee for 25 years, 
and almost every day. 
‘‘He had a sour stomach (dyspepsia) 
and a terrible pain across his kidneys a 
good deal of the time. This would often 


His complexion was a_ yellowish-brown 
color ; the doctors said he had liver trouble. 

‘*An awful headache would follow if he 
did not have his coffee at every meal, be- 
cause he missed the drug. 

‘*I tried to coax him to quit coffee, but 
he thought he could not do without it. 
Our little girl, 3 years old, sat by him at 
table, and used to reach over and drink 
coffee from papa’s cup. She got like her 
father — her kidneys began to trouble her. 

‘*On account of the baby, I coaxed my 
husband to get a package of Postum. 
After the first time he drank it he had a 
headache and wanted his coffee. We had 
some coffee in the house, but I hid it and 
made Postum as strong as I could, and he 
thought he was having his coffee, and had 
no headaches. 

‘In one week after using Postum his 
color began to improve, his stomach got 
right, and the little girl’s kidney trouble 
was soon all gone. My husband works 
hard, eats hearty and has no stomach or 
kidney trouble any more. After he had 
used Postum a month, without knowing it, 
I brought out the coffee. He told me to 
throw it away.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pack- 
ages. ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 
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to the highest service to which it can be 
committed. Let it be a League of soul- 
winners ! 

Chicago, Iil. 


League Locals 


A mission study class has been organized 
at Maplewood, with Miss Anna Bear for teacher. 
Miss Daisy B. MacBrayne, of Worthen Street 
Church, Lowell, was present and made an ad- 
dress. It is commonly expected that Miss Mac- 
Brayne is going to the mission-field; she will 
leave the impress of her fine influence and ear- 
nest endeavor on many of the home Leagues. 


* * 


—— Recently the League at Trinity, Charles- 
town, entertained a company of Epworthians 
Broadway, Somerville. A ‘ Postal Card 
Social” was held. Seventy-two souvenir ecards 
were sent from the social to Miss Graee Bald- 
win, Trinity League’s fourth vice-president, who 
is in the Homeopathic Hospital. 


from 


* + 


-The George C. King chapter of East 
Weymouth is facing a season of progressive 
work. For lighting the church $65 has been 
raised, and $20 for the support of a native boy in 
India. Mercy and Help work, devotional meet- 
ings, and business and social gatherings are 
largely attended. The mission study class and 
Junior League are being started, the latter after 
three successful years of work. This chapter 
entertains the Providence District 
Oct. 24. 


League, 
* * 


The chapter at Tremont Street, Boston, 
has a Bible study class with a membership of 30, 
and an average attendance of more _ than 
twenty. The pastor, Dr. E. A. Blake, is the 
teacher, and the meetings are held at the par- 
sonage. 


Ww. %. Ho 


Salvation and service was the key-note of the 
37th anniversary meeting of the New England 


Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- | 


ciety, which met in Asbury First Church, Spring- 
field, Oct. 9,10, and 11. With a fine attendance 
of representative workers from the eleven Con- 
ferences or sections of Conferences of New Eng- 
land; meeting in a church where every one, 
from the devoted pastor and his wife to the rep- 
resentatives of the press, joined to prove the 
cordiality of our welcome; inspired by the ear- 
nest appeals and the enthusiastic reminiscences 
of consecrated missionaries ; cheered by the sis- 
terly greetings of the women of the New York 
Branch, simultaneously in session; privileged to 
gaze into the soul of things with Miss Hodgkins, 
thus catching a new view of the grandeur of 
our work; undismayed by the failure of the re- 
sponses from auxiliaries to meet the full measure 
of the need or the call of a year ago; meeting 
bravely the issue, and providing for the defi- 
ciency; rejoicing in the generous response to 
the call for the thank-offering memorial, and 
responsive to the demand for the sum needed to 
complete the Baroda Hospital; in fullest har- 
mony with the joy of all Methodism in the 
year of jubilee for India and the participation 
therein of Mrs. Butler, Miss Butler, and the 
missionaries and converts in the field, it was no 
wonder that Miss Allen’s note of victory was 
echoed back by every heart and voice at the 
closing session. 

Mrs. John Legg, the president, was in the 
chair at all business sessions and at the anni- 
versary. The preliminaries on Monday and on 
Tuesday morning included meetings of the 
Conference, district and general officers, and on 
Tuesday afternoon there was a meeting of the 
executive board. Tuesday evening brought the 
young people’s rally, with Mrs. J. M. Durrell, 
of Tilton, N. H., presiding, the speakers being 
Miss Harvey, Miss Organ, Miss Danforth, and 
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No More 
Cold Rooms 


If you only knew how much comfort 
can be derived from a PERFECTION 
Oil Heater—how simple and economical 
its operation, you would not be without 
it another day. 

You can quickly make warm and cozy 
any cold room or hallway—no matter in 
what part of the house. 
water, and do many other things with the 


You can heat . 


| PERFECTION 
Oil Heater : 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Turn the wick as high or low re 


Carry heater from room to room. 


you can—there’s no danger. 
parts easily cleaned. Gives 


intense heat without smoke or aca dt equipped with smoke- 


less device. 


Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. 
fully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns g 
If you cannot get 
heater or information from your dealer, write to 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


hours. Every heater warranted. 


Brass oil fount beauti- 












“Rayo “Lamp 


and steady light, simple con- 
struction and absolutesafety. 
Equipped with latest improved burner. 
brass throughout and nickel plated. An ornament to 
any room whether library, dining-room, parlor or bed- 
Write to nearest 


room. Every lamp warrant 
agency if not at your dealer’s. 


“ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


cannot be 
equalled for 
its bright 













Made of 








Miss Glover. 
ducted the communion service on Wednesday 
morning, assisted by the local pastors, who, 
with their wives, were earnest in endeavors to 
forward all the services. The usual committees 
were appointed, after which came the reports of 
the various secretaries. The roll-call showed 
six missionaries supported by the New England 
Branch present. At this meeting Miss Clara M. 
Organ, from Shahjehanpore, India, graphically 
depicted her first introduction to her work. An 
address by Miss Danforth on “ Open Doors,” 
with her summons to higher visions and her tell- 
ing story of the lighted taper, closed the morn- 
ing’s speaking, Rev. C. C. P. Hiller pronouncing 
the benediction. 

The afternoon speakers were Mrs. G. F. Dur- 
gin, secretary of children’s work, Belle J. Allen, 
M. D., formerly of Japan, Louse Manning Hodg- 
kins, and Ella E. Glover, of Ch’ang-Li, China. 
The secretary read the report of young people’s 


work, sent by Mrs. G. H. Packard, in her ab- | 
Miss Emma L. Knowles, of Darjeeling, India, de- 


sence, and there was singing by the ministers’ 
wives’ quartet — Mrs. H. L. Wriston, Mrs, C. C. 
P. Hiller, Mrs. E. M. Antrim, and Mrs. E. V. 
Hinchliffe. Miss Hodgkins’ discussion of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s color and local atmosphere, 


Capt. Mayne Reid’s odd peoples, her references | 


to twenty great dates in the history of island 
peoples and twenty great names in island his- 
tory, all illustrating her searching and illuminat- 
ing address on the “Soul of Things,” made a 
deep impression, followed as it was by the ap- 
peal of Miss Glover for the 400,000,000 needy 
ones of China. Rev. G. M. Smiley pronounced 
the benediction. 

Miss Holt’s annual report as corresponding 
secretary was the feature of the evening serv- 
ice, and there followed a sparkling address by 


Presiding Elder Richardson con- | 


of China.” Then came the benediction by Rev. 
E. M. Antrim. 

Thursday’s busy sessions were preceded by 
morning worship, conducted by Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman, the day being largely devoted to 
reports of committees and reports from the 
Conference secretaries. The New York Branch 
sent greetings (Phil.1:1-5), and the nomina- 
tions for officers and standing committees were 
made. On motion of the secretary of the 
finance committee, Miss Ada L. Cushman, the 
sum of $43,000, to include the thank-offering, 
was recommended as the appropriation for the 
coming year. Prayer was offered by Miss Clara 
M. Cushman, and Mrs. F. E. Hamilton gave a 
delightful account of Baroda, where the Mrs. 
William Butler Memorial Hospital is to be built. 
The Branch voted greetings to Mrs. Butler. The 
benediction by Rev. Alexander Dight closed the 
service. 

The closing session was opened by devotions 
led by Mrs. J. A. Spencer, of Waterbury, Conn. 


scribed her work, as did Miss Emily L. Harvey, 
of Raipur, India. A committee, with Miss Clara 
Cushman as chairman, was appointed to secure 
one hundred contributions of $100 each to meet 
the year’s deficit. The closing hour, led by Dr. 
Allen, was one of triumph, in anticipated victory 
for God’s kingdom. 

Mary L. 


NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of “Gospel Hymns ” fame. 


Cloth bound, $25 per hundred ; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for Co a. will be mailed on 


MANN, Rec. Sec. 











Mrs. Mary Wilkinson Taft on the ‘New Woman | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago 
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Forty Dollars at Par Value for $15. Only a Limited Supply. Order at once 
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STORY CHRISTIAN HURCH 


Exhaustive Concordance of 
the Bible 
By fomes vem s. T.D., LL.D. 


The oniy complete lance of the Ho 
Sc! ptt res 
Large quarto, 9x lZinches. 1808 pages. 
Zound in buckram. Former price, $6.00 
The distinguished Biblical scholar, writes: 
“Its unrivalle ympleteness and its simple 
method of reference to the original Hebrew 
and Greek of each word in the English sible, 
as well as its comparison of the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, make it a most desirable 


OSsecsSsS rT] LOT c s y SLUCUE iL WL L1¢€ pHlvoie, 


Marcus Dods, D.D. 
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History of the Christian Dictionary of the Bible 
— “20 He a0 an Edited by Charles Randall Barnes 
7 oe & aoe Se Illustrated by nearly 400 engravings, maps, 
Five volumes, Octavo, 6x 8% inches. charts, etc, 
Each saline nan ing as a frontispiece a half- Octavo, 6% x94 inches. 1221 pages 
tone reproduction of a historic masterpiece, Bound in linen cloth. Former price, $3.50. 


3083 page , tf 
3083 pages. ‘It is @¢ompact mine of useful information, 


Bound in linen cloth. Former price, S7.50. an invaluable help for the Bible student and 
“A work for popular use, eminently read- teacher.""—S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
able, not overloaded with details, not too ‘It is full and accurate. “The subjects are 
heavy for general interest, and yet full enough treated by masters in condensed form. If you 
to insure a comprehensive knowledge of the are in need of a convenient and up-to-date 
subject.’’—The Guardia Bible encyclopedia, here it is.’"’—-Bishop Berry. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


New Bedford District 

Epworth League.— The annual meeting of 
the New Bedford District Epworth League was 
held at Central Church, Taunton, Mass., Oct. 10. 
The morning was very stormy, but a good repre- 
sentation gathered. About 125 assembled for 
dinner in the vestry, and nearly as many for sup- 
per. After devotional services, words of wel- 
come were given by Florence A. Waitt, of the 
entertaining League, and after some items of 
business, the morning session was devoted to 
the Junior League. Papers were presented by 
Miss L. F. Winchester, of Fairhaven, on ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Securing Regular Attendance,” and by 
Mrs. Ira W. LeBaron, of West Dennis, on “The 
Value of Good Reading.” An address, “‘The 
Small Boy,” was delivered by Rev. E. F. Studley, 
of Providence. 

In the afternoon special musical selections 
were rendered by Mrs. Howard A. Alger and 
Miss Maud N. Rose, soloist and pianist. Rev. 
G. E. Mossman, of Cotuit, reported the Silver 
Bay Assembly, to which he was sent last sum- 
mer as delegate from this district. Rev. A. EF. 
Legg, Conference president, was presented and 
made a few remarks. In the business session of 
the afternoon Mrs. R.S. Douglass, formerly an 
active officer in the District Epworth League, re- 
ported that several years ago the district, through 
the cabinet of that year, published a little book 
of methods, ‘“‘What We Can Do.” The matter 
was leftin her hands, and during the years she 
has been trying to dispose of the last of the 
books. She now reported that the net profit is 
$120, and asked that it be used, or at least $100 
of it, to name a room in the Deaconess Hospital 
iu Boston, in accordance with what had been con- 
templated by the cabinet when she was a mem- 
ber. On motion it was voted to turn the money over 
to the treasurer of the District League for dispo- 
sition by the cabinet, with the restriction that it 
cannot be used for current expenses. Very un- 
fortunately so much time was taken for this 
matter that Rev. H. A. Ridgway, of New Bed- 
ford, who was to have spoken on “ Unrealized 
Possibilities,” asked to be excused, as the time al- 
lotted to him had more than expired, and the 
next speaker, Dr. Charles A. Crane, D. D., was 
given the remaining time for an address on 
‘* Mud Gods.”” The Central Church choir, assist- 
ed by a few singers from the other local Meth- 
odist churches, furnished an excellent musical 
opening for the evening service. Rev. Charles 
L. Leonard, D. D., Pittsfield, president of the 
First General Conference District Epworth 
League, gave the address,‘ The Value of the 
Remnant.” 

The convention was a success. The papers 
and addresses were of a high order, practical, 
instructive, loyal to the evangelistic spirit now 
needed and increasingly manifest, and devoted 
to the accomplishment of the great mission of 


the church — soul winning. According to 
the reports of the corresponding secretary 
and the treasurer thirty-one senior and 


sixteen Junior chapters reported, but there are 
known to be on the district about one-third as 
many more of each. Thirty conversions in 
League meetings were reported. There are 166 
subscribers to the Epworth Herald. There were 
last winter five Bible Study classes and nine 
Mission Study classes. There is a balance 
after paying all expenses of $3 in the district 
treasury. 

Mr. Charles E. Vaughan has been a capable and 
very faithful district president, and has been 
supported in his leadership by a devoted and 
capable cabinet. All who were willing to remain 
in office were re-elected. The cabinet for the 
coming year is: President, Mr. L. L. Mitchell, 
Taunton ; first vice-president, Miss Catharine S. 
Hicks, New Bedford; second vice-president, 
Rev. G. E. Mossman, Cotuit; third vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Raines, Fall River; fourth vice- 
president, Miss Anna M. Starbuck, Bournedale, 
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recording secretary, Miss L. Josephine Winslow, 
Taunton; corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Grace E. Hunt, New Bedford; super- 
intendent of Junior work, Mrs. Nellie R. Le- 
Baron, West Dennis. 


Cotuit. — The parsonage is undergoing exten- 
sive repairing and modernizing. The Epworth 
League is conducting a contest for new mem- 
bers. 


North Dighton.— Recently 11 persons have 
been received from probation and 2 by certifi- 
cate. The church indebtedness is a thing of the 
past — entirely blotted out by heroic giving and 
industrious pastoral service. 


New Bedford, County St.— At the recent Sun- 
day-school Rally Day service, 204 persons were 
present, 54 more than on last Rally Day. The 
spiritual interest of the church is manifestly 
quickening. 


New Bedford, Allen St.—This church has 
been meeting with splendid success in reducing 
its indebtedness. 


The churches of New Bedford and Fairhaven 
are considering possible co-operation in evan- 
gelistic services. 


Fall River, Summerfield. ~ About 270 persons 
were present at the Sunday-school Rally Day 
service. The address was delivered by Mr 
Spence, the Y. M. C. A. secretary. 


Fall River, Quarry St.—At the Rally Day 
service here 331 were present, the largest Rally 
Day attendance in the history of the school. 
Rev. J. J. Cogan, of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
gave an address on “ God’s Confidence in Chil- 
dren.” 

Fail River, North Church. —This year thus 
far 5 have been received into full membership 
and 1 on probation. 


South Somerset.— An Epworth League has 
just been organized. The church has been 
closed for three Sundays for quite general reno- 
vation. Newcushions, floors finished to do away 
with carpets, walls retinted and wood-work fin- 
ished. Three persons have been received into 
membership. 


Taunton, Grace. — Recently 3 more persons 
have been received on probation, 4 from proba- 
tion, and 1 by certificate. 


Taunton, First. —-The Sunday-school enjoyed 
an excellent Rally Day service. The attendance 
was good, and the program, the feature of 
which was an address by Rev. Lincoln B. Good- 
rich, the new pastor of the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church, was profitable. The First Church 
borrowed the Grace Church Chapel for enter- 
taining the Taunton Methodist Social Union, as 
the vestry of the First Church is not yet finished. 
About 75 were present. Music was furnished by 
First Church quartet. The Outlook was pre- 
sented by J. F. Montgomery, and the address 
was given by Rev. S. L. Beiler, D. D., of Boston 
University School of Theology. Four persons 
united with the Union. 


Falmouth. — The pastor was kept from his 
pulpit for three Sundays by illness. His daugh- 
ter, Edith Thatcher, has accepted a position as 
private secretary to President Dunton, at Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, S. C., and a son, Paul, 
is a student in East Greenwich Academy. A 
young lady from this church is to enter the 
Deaconess Training School in Boston. One of 
the oldest members of the church, Nathan Tripp, 
recently died. He was for six years an in- 
valid. 

Bourne. — The pastor has suggested a week 
of self-denial in the interest of the annual be- 
nevolent offerings. 


Sandwich. — A recent Sunday was observed as 
Old People’s Day, the pastor preaching a sermon 
appropriate to the occasion. Through the 
Mercy and Help department of the Epworth 
League carriages for the older people were 
furnished. As the church numbers among 


its members at least ten who are over 80 
years of age, and two over 90, the observ- 
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ance of a special day for such is certainly ap- 
propriate. A new auditorium organ is being 
procured for use in the church. 

Osterville. —Rev. Anna H. Shaw has selected 
this place for her summer home. 

Wellfleet.— Through the kindness of friends 
of Boston University, notably Miss Martha A. 
Baker, of Wellfleet, and Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Higgins, of North Eastham, Miss Jutia D. Gill, a 
grandniece of Hon. Isaac Rich, has just been 
admitted from the Wellfleet high school to spe- 
cial studies in the College of Liberal Arts. 
With Lee Claflin, father of the late Gov. Claflin, 
and with Jacob Sleeper, for whom the college 
hall is named, Isaac Rich is gratefully remem- 
bered as a founder of the University. 

South Harwich.— This village and Harwich 
Port have had more summer people this season 
than ever before, and the prospects are bright 
for next year. A son of Rev. Eben Tirrell is to 
move his cottage from South Chatham to Har- 
wich Port, near to the cottage of Revs. H. W. 
Brown and C. Harley Smith. 

C. H. S. 


Providence District 

Berkeley. — The work here is in an encourag- 
ing condition, and reports show progress in all 
departments. The pastor, Rev. James Tregas- 
kis, has not taken a vacation, and will not until 
later in the fall. He preached two Sundays in 
August for Rev. William McCreery of the Thom- 
son Church, and had an enjoyable visit with that 
parish. He has been adding new subscribers to 
ZION’s HERALD, and finds that the people appre- 
ciate the paper. Sunday, Sept. 30, was observed 
as Sunday-school Rally Day, and the program 


A Food Convert 
Good Food the True Road to Health 

The pernicious habit some persons still 
have of relying on nauseous drugs to re- 
lieve dyspepsia, keeps up the patent medi- 
cine business and helps keep up the army 
of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia — is caused by 
what is put into the stomach in the way of 
improper food ; the kind that so taxes the 
strength of the digestive organs that they 
are actually crippled. 

When this state is reached, to resort to 
stimulants is like whipping a tired horse 
with a big load. Every additional effort 
he makes under the lash increases his loss 
of power to move the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving off 
heavy, greasy, indigestible food and take 
on Grape-Nuts—light, easily digested, 
full of strength for nerves and brain, in 
every grain of it. There’s no waste of 
time nor energy when Grape-Nuts is the 
food. 

‘‘T am an enthusiastic user of Grape- 
Nuts and consider it an ideal food,’’ writes 
a Maine man. 

‘‘T had nervous dyspepsia and was all 
run down, and my food seemed to do me 
but little good. From reading an adv. I 
tried Grape-Nuts food, and, after a few 
weeks’ steady use of it, felt greatly im- 
proved. 

‘‘Am much stronger, not nervous now, 
and can do more work without feeling so 
tired, and am better every way. 

‘‘T relish Grape-Nuts best with cream, 
and use four heaping teaspoonfuls at a 
meal. I am sure there are thousands of 
persons with stomach trouble who would 
be benefited by using Grape-Nuts.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.’’ 
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good audi 
the 


Pawtucket, spoke 


was successfully presented before a 


ence. The offering received was $5. In 


morning Miss F. A. Wilson, of 


on “ God’s Workmen,” and based her address on 
2Tim.2:15. A young woman's society has 
been organized under the name, *“ Our Circle,” 
and the officers are as follows: President, Miss 
Lilly Rowbottom ; vice-president, Mrs. Alexan- 
der Taylor ; secretary, Miss Ada Green ; treas- 
urer, Miss Esther Taylor. This organization 


meets on Monday evenings, and a sewing class 
is held in connection with it. Miss Josephine E. 
This “ 
already paid $10 of its $50 pledge for current ex- 


Dufrense is the instructor. circle ’’ has 


penses. Tothe Sunday-school library $25 worth 
of books have been added, besides a lot of song 
and other useful books, through the kindness of 
First Church, Newport. The 


increasing attendance upon church and Sunday- 


pin system for 
school has been introduced at the suggestion of 
Secretary Wilson of the Rhode 
School Association. A new interest has devel- 
oped. 


Island Sunday 
Miss Dufrense and Mrs. Tregaskis have 
been elected delegates to the annual convention 
of the State Sunday-school Association in New- 
port, Oct. 9 and 10. 
ment Society 


The Young Men’s Improve- 
their Monday 
and Saturday evening meetings in Berkeley Hall, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society have enthusiastically 
begun their fall and winter’s work to raise $100, 
their pledge on current expenses. Other pledges 


have commenced 


have been made by the Young Men’s Improve- 
ment Society of $25; the Sunday-school, $20. 
The last-named has paid $10 of the pledge and 
also raised $15 for missions since Conference. 
The generous giving by the Sunday-school and 
other organizations, according to ability, exceeds 
the giving of any one of the larger churches 
which Mr. Tregaskis has served, and this should 
be said to the credit of the generous and har- 
monious church and Sunday-school. 


Chartley.— This church, under the able lead- 


ership of Rev. H. D. Robinson, the pastor, con- 


tinues to grow in grace andin numbers. The 
congregations are larger, nearly double what 


New members will 


HMason& Hamlin 
ORGANS 


For 50 years the Standard of the 
World; found in every civilized 
quarter of the globe; new styles in- 
froduced this season, in great variety 
of casings and at all prices, adapted 
to church, chapel, lodge and the 
home. 

The organs we make 
better than ever before and are ac- 
knowledged to be absolutely 
unrivalled in quality. 

se" Where no regular Dealer rep- 
resents us we now sell direct to 
the public, at most reasonable 
prices and on easy terms. Write for 
catalogue and price list explaining 
our several Easy Payment Plans. 


Mason’ Hanlin Co, 


494 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


cz L PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 


they were three years ago. 





to-day are 










Ge —s, 8€dliment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
a ) a papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
i c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
"C a pints, pints and quarts. 
ro) = 5 


F py O° micom> LE Page’s Photo Paste, 
: Nuc iL C2 202. size retails5e.; by mail. 10c. 


RED IE PAGE'S GLU SS 


IN THE 
WORLD 

1 0z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12¢c, 

BUSSIA CEMENT CO,, 161 Essex Ave., Gloucesier, Mass. 
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be 


Robinson 


added again at 


Mr. 
Willimantic 


on early communion. 


spent his vacation at 
Camp-ground, where he hired a cottage and en- 
joyed areunion of his family from New York 
and Massachusetts for a month in this beautiful 
and quiet grove. He preached once to the camp- 
ers 


before the camp-meeting and afterward 


assisted in the camp-meeting services. He 
came home much refreshed in body and soul. 
KARL. 
Norwich District 
Norwich Town. On a recent Wednesday 


evening the members of the Norwich Town and 
Greeneville Methodist Churches gave Rev. and 
Mrs. Jerome Greer a surprise in the form of a 
donation party. The guests brought their own 
refreshments, and before they were 


served, | 


Stanton W. Brown, in behalf of the two church- | 


es, presented Mr. Greer the sum of $57. 


He | 


responded cordially, expressing his pleasure and | 


surprise at the visitation and gift. Besides the 
money he received vegetables and poultry, 
canned fruit and honey in generous quantities. 


After the presentation the guests joined in sing- | 


ing, ‘* Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 
followed by a social 


This was 
hour, with refreshments. 
The affair was a genuine surprise. During the 
evening several piano solos were rendered by 
Richard Murphy, of Greeneville, and Ernest P. 
and Miss Isabelle Robinson sang. The 
blessing of the Lord has attended this pastorate, 


Rose, 


and a delightful spirit of brotherly love is con- 
stantly manifested between the pastor and peo- 
ple. At Norwich Town 2 persons were baptized 
recently, 5 were received into the church from 
probation, and 1 by certificate. 


North Grosvenor Dale. A very interesting 
event occurred at the parsonage in North Gros- 
venor Dale, in te afternoon of Oct. 3, when the 
pastor, Rev. M.T. Braley and Miss Adeline H. 
Tynch were united in marriage. Rev. Dr. J. I. 
Bartholomew, presiding elder of Norwich Dis- 
trict, was the officiating clergyman. 

Rev. Amos N. Nichols, the 
pastor, we regret to learn, is quite ill, so that it 
has become necessary fof him to retire from the 


West Thompson. 
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by rail to Oakland. 
ence at 7 P. M. 


Held the quarterly confer- 
Following the conference a re- 
ception was given the pastor, Rev. Wm. Bragg, 
and his wife, and the presiding elder. The recep- 
Music 
was enjoyed, and remarks were made by the res- 


tion proved a very pleasant occasion. 


ident pastors, Mr. Briggs and the presiding elder. 
At the close, in behalf of the members of the 
church, the presiding elder presented to the pas- 
tor and wife a set of Rogers’ triple-plated knives 
and forks —- avery beautiful set. The work is 
opening well at Oakland. The pastor, who has 
been on the ground only a month, has made 75 
calls and preached 18 times. The pastor and peo- 
ple are full of encouragement. Three fine young 
people have begun the Christian life at Oakland, 
one of whom was the son of the pastor; and last 
Sabbath, at the close of the sermon at Sidney, 
ten young people arose for prayers. 


Oct. 9.— Preached at South Gardiner at 7.30 
in theevening. At the close of. the sermon two 
young men came to the altar and promised alle=:\ 
giance to the King of kings. Rev. and Mrs. 
Millett, evangelists, have been working here for 
five or six weeks with good results. Nine, I be- 


| lieve, have been converted, and the church has 


field for a few weeks to rest and recuperate. | 


He is taking his rest with a daughter in West 
Haven. 
occupied by Rev. F. W. Gray, of Putnam, 
preaching in West Thompson in the afternoon. 


Epworth League Meeting. — The Father How- 
son Union of Epworth Leagues held their au- 
tumnal meeting in West Suffield, Sept. 28. The 
Epworth Leagues were well represented, the 
church was well filled, and the speakers, Rev 
L. W. Holmes, of Windsor Locks, in the after- 
noon, and Rev. D. B. Aldrich, of Feeding Hills, 
in the evening, delivered excellent addresses. 


During his absence the pulpit will be | 


under their labors received a great quickening. 
The commission on Aggressive Evangelism 
for this district held a very enthusiastic and 
successful ¢envention in the church at Water- 
ville, Oct. 2. The following questions were dis- 
cussed in their order : ‘“‘ Organizing for a Reviv- 
al,’ ‘‘The Place of Prayer in a Revival,’’ ‘“ The 
Holy Spirit in a Revival,’ “‘The Importance of 
Personal Work in a Revival,” ‘‘The Preaching 
for a Revival,”’ ‘‘ World-wide Revival Results in 
1906.”" The pastors present were made to feel 
in an unusual degree the need of an immediate 
revival on every charge, and are planning to 
bring it about. Already fruits of the conven- 
At North Vienna 4 have 
been recently converted, 3 at Oakland, and 10 at 
Sidney. 


tion are apparent. 


May the good work goon until every 
charge is aflame with revival fire ! G. D. i. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Springfield District 
The autumn 
meeting of the Ministers’ Wives’ Association of 


Ministers’ Wives’ Association. 


| Springfield District was held, Sept. 25, in the 
| home of Mrs. John Wriston, at Ware. 


| meetings are progressing grandly. 


Trinity, Springfield.—The October special 
Seekers are 


| making glad the hearts of pastors and people. 
| On Oct. 7, 13 joined the church. The renovated 
| vestries are beautiful in every way. 


| services. 


A bountiful collation was served by the enter- | 


taining church. xX. ¥. Z. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 
“A page from the eider’s journal: 


Oct. 6. — Arrived a little before 4 P. M. at the 


beautiful village of Mt. Vernon, and received a | 


cordial invitation to the parsonage, where for the 
night and the following Sabbath I was the guest 
of the pastor and his good wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
W.H. Atkinson. Saturday evening, arriving at 
the church in a drenching rain, I found a large 
congregation for such an evening, and enjoyed 
an old-fashioned class-meeting. After class I 
held the second quarterly conference, and re- 
turned to the parsonage for rest. 


Oct. 7. — Preached at 10.30, and after the ser- | 


mon we gathered around the table of the Lord 
in memory of His death for us. In the after- 
noon rode five miles to North Vienna, preached, 
administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and held the quarterly conference. Re- 
turned to Mt. Vernon, and in the evening spoke 
on “ The Revelation of Love,” at a union service. 
Oct. 8. Breakfast at 6. Took acold ride of 
ten miles on the stage to Readfield, and thence 


Easthampton.— Rally Day at Easthampton 
was observed by the holding of three great 
The morning was made noteworthy 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Use in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Cats 


No one can read Dr. James G. 
Burr's statement regarding Pash-ey 
without being convinced that this 
great remedy is an honest specific 
for all nervous disorders. He has 
used it for six years in his practice 
and speaks with authority. 

We will send his statement and 
other information on application. 

Pash-ey tablets by mail per box 
One Dollar. Write today, 
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CALIFORNI 


THROUGH TRAINS 


From Chicago to the Pacific Coast via the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, over the only double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. 


Notice these three fast through trains leave Chicago every day: 


The 
Overland 
Limited 


The 
Los Angeles 
Limited 


1371 





_ For first-class sieeping car passengers only, leaves Chicago 
daily at 8.02 p. m. for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
A superb electric lighted train of Pullman Drawing Room and 
Compartment Sleeping Cars (electric reading lamp in each 
section and compartment) and Composite Observation Cars 
(with Buffet and Library) Chicago to San Francisco and Portland. 

Perfect Dining Car Service. 


A splendid through train to Los Angeles leaving Chicago 
daily at 10.05 p. m. via the Chicago & North-Western, Union 
Pacific and Salt Lake Route. . 

Electric lighted throughout; Pullman Drawing Room and 
Compartment Sleeping Cars, Tourist Sleeping Cars, and 
Composite Observation Cars (with Library and Buffet) Chicago 
to Los Angeles without change daily. 

Dining Car service for ali meals. 


A fast through train to San Francisco, Portland and Pacific 
Coast Points, leaving Chicago daily at 11.00 p.m. This train has 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars through to San Francisco and Portland. Tourist Sleeping 
Cars on certain days through to Los Angeles. Daily and 
Personally Conducted Excursions. 


Dining Cars serve all meals en route 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For 
booklets, maps, hotel lists, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on 
or address 


China and 
Japan 
Fast Mail 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











ing was young people’s night. The largest 
week-night congregation during the present pas- 
torate was present. The interest was intense. 
There were six seekers, two of them Roman 
Catholics. 


by the practical sermon of the pastor, Rev. 
W. I. Shattuck, on the theme, “The What, 
How, Who and Why of the Sunday-school.” 
The noon session called out an attendance of 
189— exercises by the children, a roll-call of 


ticular. In 1900 the average attendance in 
the Conference was 116. Had we advanced 
as has Easthampton, the 1906 record would 
be an average attendance of 157 plus. Our 
average was only 110. The officiary of New | 


the school, Home Department and Cradle Roll, 
two addresses by Messrs. R. M. Clough and A. J. 
Ferris, and baptism of two children. The even- 
ing service was the regular children’s festival. 
The steady advance of the Easthampton Church 
in all departments was in evidence again on this 
Rally. Day: The reports showed among many in- 
teresting matters this one in particular: In 1900 
the average attendance of the school was 82; 
in 1906 it has advanced to 129— an advance of 
more than 36 per cent. Compare Easthampton 
with the New England Conference in this par- 


England Methodism may well reflect on this de- 
cline in the most promising field of our Amer- 
ican Methodism. Would that each of our New 
England churches might be Easthamptonized! 
During this period 47 of the Sunday-school have 
joined the church. 

Westfield. —Two strong organizations are 
taking the place of the evangelist in the special 
meetings here — the Westfield Praying Band 
and the Women’s Praying Band. More than 
forty workers, all tried and true, are sustaining 
the pastor in his work. Last Wednesday even- 


Mundale. — Six hundred were present at the 
chicken pie supper. For the first time in the 
history of these annual events in this church the 
food gave out. 

Granville. — The pastor, Rev. E. A. Brownell, 
has engaged Rev. I. T. Johnson, evangelist, for a 
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two weeks’ campaign in this hill town. Serv- 
ices began on Sunday, Oct. 14. 


C. E. DAvis. 


Lynn District 


Salem, Lafayette St. — Rally Sunday and Old 
Folks’ Day were combined and celebrated, Sept. 
30. All who desired were taken to the church 
in automobiles, and the attendance was good in 
spite of the storm. A ringing 
preached by the pastor, Rev. John W. Ward, on 
what the church should be made to represent and 
successful 


sermon was 


the necessary for a 
church. 
ly returned from Japan, gave an interesting talk 
in the Sunday-school concerning some things he 
saw 
meeting in the interest of 
held in this church, the speakers being Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Hill, the 
League,” Rev. Dewitt S. Clark, of the Taberna- 


qualifications 
Mr. James C. Greenlay, who has recent- 


in that country. Sunday evening, Oct. 7, a 


**No-License ’”’ was 


president of “* No-License 


cle Congregational Church, and the pastor. By 
invitation of the pastor, the W. C. T. U. was 
well represented. 

Lynn, St. Paul's. The Sunday-school rally 


was held, Sept. 30, and, in spite of the rain, the 
attendance was 701, with $120 in the collection. 
There were large audiences at all the services. 
In the evening the sermon was by Rev. C. H. 
Stackpole. 
in the history of this church: 10 persons were re- 


Oct. 7 was one of the crowning days 


ceived on probation, 8 were taken into full con- 
Every member, ex- 
cept one, of alarge choir went forward to the 
communion, among whom was the director, Prof. 
Robert Bruce, with his family, who communed 
for the first time. The evening sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, was on the theme, 
“‘ After Death the Judgment.”’ The annual report 
of the W. F. M.S. shows that this society was 
the first to pay $100 to the Baroda fund. 


nection, and 1 was baptized. 


Cliftondale. The Sunday-school in this 
church is constantly growing. Sept. 30 was Rally 
Sunday, with an attendance of 262 notwithstand- 
ing unfavorable weather. The attendance, Oct. 7, 
was 240. Mr. J. A. Raddin is the faithful super- 
ntendent. Oct. 14 was observed as Old Folks’ 
Day, the older people who could not walk being 
taken to the church in carriages, among whom 
was Mrs. Eliza L. Wentworth, 
ber of the church and the oldest resident of 
Saugus. The company of veterans was delighted 
and edified by the sermon of Rev. Donald H. Ger- 
rish, the pastor. 


the oldest mem- 


North Saugus. Some interesting features of 
Rally Day in this new field, supplied by Rev. 
Alonzo are copied from a Lynn 
paper: ‘“‘ Mr. Sanderson preached on the ‘Study 
of the Bible,’ gave anew Testament to each 
scholar, and presented to the church a large 
Bible that had formerly been the property of 
the late John Norwood, having been given to 
him by his Sunday-school class, and left by him 
for some needy church.” Mr. Sanderson has 
kept his record good of being a home mission- 
ary, preaching in many places during the sum- 
mer, attending week-night services, and doing 
pastoral work. He writes: 
given me strength for one of the best summers 
of my life. I have greatly enjoyed going among 
the churches, and have been received by good 
congregations and many kind words.” May the 
years of this saintly, successful servant of 
Christ and the Methodist Episcopal Church be 
many, many more! 


Sanderson, 


Glendale Church, Everett. — There has been a 
steady spiritual quickening in this church since 
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the opening of the fall work, and special evan- 
gelistic meetings were held from Sept. 23 
through Oct. 12, in which the pastor was aided 
by Evangelist Walter A. Dunnett, of Lynn. 
These meetings were crowned with marked 
success, and resulted in a number of persons 
publicly accepting Christ. The pastor writes: 
“The powerful appeals and wise, thorough, non- 
stereotyped methods of Mr. Dunnett peculiarly 
fit him for evangelistic work of permanent 
On Friday evening, Oct. 12, and the 
following Sunday, Rev. Charles H. Atkins re- 
ceived 28 on probation, 3 from probation into full 
membership, and 13 by letter or profession of 


value.” 


| month 


faith. The Junior League in this charge has | 


recently been divided into two sections, the 
boys’ section being in charge of Mr. Ray Noon, 
who brings to his work valuable and successful 
experience as superintendent of boys’ work in 
the Quincy Y. M. C. A., 


being in 


and the girls’ section 
charge of Mrs. Alice Baxter, one of 
Everett’s best superintendents in this kind of 
work. The chorus continues to make steady 
progress under the able direction of Robert G. 
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amount of the previous year as given in the 
regular church offering. To this will be added 
the gifts of Sunday-school and Epworth League. 


Dorchester, First Church. — Next month oc- 
curs the ninetieth anniversary of the founding 
of this church, and the occasion will be observed 
in an’ appropriate manner. The second quar- 
terly conference, which convened on Thursday 
of last week, extended a unanimous invitation to 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. Powell, to return for a 
third year. This church is engaged in holding a 
series of special meetings, with sermon each 
evening, except Saturdays, throughout the 
of October. Dr. Galbraith preached 
Thursday evening, and Rev. Leo A. Nies Friday 
evening, of last week. During the present week 


| the preachers are : Rev. C. W. Holden, of Water- 


Fraleigh, and is adding much to the interest and | 


attractiveness of the regular services. 
Cambridge District 


The facts 
the work in this church, in a community that has 
the name of its Protestantism’s rapid decline, 
are very encouraging. The attendance at public 
worship numbers about 200. On Oct. 14, 240 
were present at Sunday-school. A Baraca Bible 
class has been organized, with a membership of 
17. By invitation of the pastor, Rev. A. M. 
Osgood, the local W. C. T. U. worshiped with 


Charlestown, Trinity. 


town; Rev. Vincent Ravi, of Winchester; Rev. 
Harvey W. Ewing, of Roxbury ; and Rev. George 
F. Durgin, of Cambridge ; to be followed, next 
week, by Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Dorchester ; 
Rev. Charles H. Stackpole, of Bromfield Street ; 
Rev. George B. Dean, of Lowell; and Rev. Al- 
fred C. Skinner, of Hyde Park. 


Roslindale, Bethany. — Rev. I. H. Packard, 


| the pastor, is giving a very interesting series of 


regarding | 


this church on the evening of Oct. 14, Mr. Os- | 


good preaching. 


Auburndale. — The pastor of 
Church, Dr. F. C. Haddock, is delivering, from 
time to time, at the Sunday morning service, a 
series of sermons on “The Bible and the New 
Thought,” with such topics as: ‘ Realizing the 
Truth-self,” “ Miracles Man’s Natural Right,” 
“Disease and Death are Aliens,” 
the Climax of Faith,” “ Our Universe-home,” 
and others to a list of twenty. The sermons 
are, like all of Dr. Haddock’s work, in sympa- 
thy with much of the “new thought,” and are 
creating great interest. This pastor, with his 
sympathy for and with men, has organized what 


is called the “Every-Day-Life Club.” It is 
announced in the constitution that: “The 
club’s idea is: Just for the other man.” Mem- 


bership is open to all men. Six regular meet- 
ings will be held during the winter season. At 
the first meeting, Oct. 10, Prof. George Bates, of 


Centenary | 


“ Personality | 


Tufts College, delivered a lecture on “‘ The Ulti- | 


mate Elements of the Body, or the Cell.” 


Among other topics are: ‘Wireless Telegra- | 


phy,” and “ Evolution of the Yacht.” 


Newton. — Dr. George S. Butters issues a card 


announcing an attractive series of Sunday even- 


ing sermons for the fall: ‘A Boy with a Man’s 
Burden,” ‘The Perpetual Miracle,” ‘Our 
Friendly Enemies,” ‘A Christian with a Bad 


Heart.”” “A Young Man with a Message,” “ An 
Indelible Record.” 


Saxonville. — Rev. J. A. Bowler has been in 
good demand of late for ‘“‘ Chalk Talks,” in which 
he is getting tobe an_expert. Sept. 27, he was at 
Worthen St., Lowell, for a Sunday-school social, 


and on the 30th was at St. Paul’s for the Rally 


‘« Sunday Evening Talks,” as follows : ‘‘ Messages 


from the Stars,” “ Voices from the Mountains,”’ 
‘‘ Whisperings of the Sea,” ‘“‘ What is Written on 
the Air,” ‘“‘ Lessons from Plant Life,” ‘“ Forces 


in a Sunbeam.” 


Hyde Park.—The winter work opens with 
good outlook and promise. Rally Day was ob- 
served, Sept. 30, and the pastor, Rev. A. C. 
Skinner, adopted a new feature, reviewing the 
quarter’s Sunday-school lesson with stereopticon 
illustrations, for the evening service. A part of 
an attractive program for the school session was 
a stirring address by Mr. George Washburn on 
“Loyalty.” The wise guidance of the new super- 
intendent, Wilbur E. Griffin, is giving the school 
steady progress. A movement to beautify the 
church grounds is awakening interest. The pas- 
tor has been asked by the young men to organize 
a “Brotherhood.” Twelve of the benevolences 
have already been taken. A series of sermons 
to the young people are being preached during 
the October Sunday evenings. Special services 
are to begin Nov. 4. This church follows the 
summer custom of uniting with the neighboring 
churches for vacation services, and had a suc- 
cessful series this last season. 


South Boston, St. John’s.—A recent “ official 
board banquet” called together more than one 
hundred men, who had been invited by the board 
and at its expense. The affair was a success. 
Three addresses were given — Dr. W. T. Perrin, 
on “‘ Methodism ;”” Rev. C. H. Stackpole, ‘‘ Men’s 
Need of the Church;” . ev. L. A. Nies, “ Chris- 
tian Manhood;” Dr. John Galbraith, presiding 


| elder, gave interesting advice and earnest ex- 


| hortation. 


Day program. Other recent engagements have | 


been Ipswich, and Middletown, Conn. 


In Mr. | 


Bowler’s absence the pulpit has been supplied by | 
Presiding Elder Rice and Rev. Charles Noble, of | 
| sibility. A real genuine awakening would give 


Newton Highlands. 
Fitchburg, First Church. 
ley and family are greatly bereaved in the death 


Mr. Frank A. Row- 


A recent prayer-meeting had an 
attendance of 75, forty of whom took part. Oct. 
7, the pastor, Rev. Ernest Lyman Mills, received 
4 on probation and 15 into full connection. 
These had gone through a regular preparatory 
course of training for membership with the 
pastor. G.. Fs 2. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District ; 

Cambridge. — A good-sized congregation 
greeted the presiding elder at this place ona 
recent Sunday evening. There is a great need 
of arevival in this charge that will arouse the 


entire community to a sense of religious respon- 


Methodism an influence that would be lasting. 


| Rev. J. S. Allen, the pastor, is doing good work, 


of their son, Harold A. He had had three oper- | 
ations, was a brave and patient sufferer, and had | 


a confident trust in Christ. 
Boston District 


Jamaica Plain, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Joseph 
Candlin is pastor. The missionary offering was 
taken, Oct. 14,and amounted to $119—double the 


but the pastor cannot do it all. 


Elmore.— Here we have a little band of ear- 
nest men and women who are striving to their 


| utmost ability to sustain services under not the 


most encouraging conditions. They are self- 
sacrificing and devoted to the interests of the 
Master’s kingdom. Isolated and under the 


| shadow of the hills, they are glad of the privi- 
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lege to do what they can to keep the church 
doors open. Rev. E. H. Lapierre, who supplies 
them, is not in good health, but is trying to 
help on in the work. 


Hyde Park.— Here is another little band of 
disciples who, under the leadership of Rev. 
O. M. Boutwell, are endeavoring to sustain serv- 
ices in a schoolhouse. The quarterly meeting 
services were full of interest, and gave much 
encouragement to the pastor. Did he not live 
in a house that is his own, and get his living 
mostly from his farm, he could not serve them 
he does. The nearest preaching place is 
about four miles away, and surely the work here 
is needed. 


as 


Morrisville. 
high esteem by the people here. 
corporation is full of enthusiasm, and the people 
take much pride in all matters pertaining to its 
improvement. If some of this enterprise in 
material things could be infused into the con- 
cerns of the spiritual life, there would be a 
wonderful boom religiously in the life of the 
place. 


Wolcott and North Wolcott. — Under the di- 
rection of Rev. J. H. Wills this double charge is 
making a steady advance. The pastor has the 
good will, not only of the church, but as well of 
the communities. At North Wolcott the Junior 
League sent in one of the best reports we have 
heard from any charge on the district. Souls 
have been won for Christ in both places, and the 
people are united and happy. 


Binghamville. — Rev. A. H. Sturgess, the pas- 
tor, is never happy unless he sees something 
doing. Notwithstanding several hundreds of 
dollars were expended in improvements last 
year, the good work continues, and the church 
is being painted on the outside. 


Westford. —- This church, which is also under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Sturgess, seems to have 
stemmed the decline of a few years, and while it 
may be impossible to hope for much of an ad- 
vance, yet it is not wholly discouraging to find 
them holding their own. 


Fairfax. —It is always a pleasure to visit this 
charge, especially at the end of a long, hard trip. 
The warm-hearted welcome into the parsonage, 
and meeting with the genial officials, refreshes 
the tired body and soul of the presiding elder. 
The work is progressing finely, and full of en- 
couragement for the future. 


the pastor, Rev. G. W. Burke, expects to be as- 
sisted by Rev. G. S. Smith, our pastor at 
Worcester. 


Milton.— This charge is surely on the upward 


grade, led on by Rev. M. H. Ryan. The finances 
are ina healthy condition, all the expenses of 
the present year being about met to date. The 
pastor is diligent in his business, and reported, 
at the last quarterly conference, the largest 
number of pastoral calls of any pastor on the 
district. 


Sheldon. — Reference was made in our previ- 
ous communication to the evangelistic meetings 
at Sheldon, under the lead of Rev. Ralph Gillam. 


The pastor, Rev. S. Donaldson, reports that the | 


churches were “spiritually strengthened, and 
welded together in stronger bonds of Christian 
fellowship.”’ 
over on the Lord’s side. The interest still con- 
tinues, and others are seeking the Saviour. The 
pastor speaks in the highest terms of the work 
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Rev. P. A. Smith is still held in | 
The village | 


A series of spe- | 
cial meetings will soon be inaugurated, when | 


About forty persons were brought | 
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| of Mr. Gillam and says that “no pastor or 


church will run any risk in employing him to 
assist in revival services.” 7 


Hamlin’s Corner.— The new church at Ham- 
lin’s Corner—commonly known as Rice Hill-— 


| will be ready for dedication, it is expected, about 


the last week in October. The enterprise ia a 
marvel of success from its inception to its com- 
pletion. The pastor, Rev. S. Donaldson, says: 
““A happier people cannot be found anywhere, 
aud they are hoping to see a grand uplift of di- 
vine power among this people, and as a great 
an advance in spiritual lines as they have wit- 
nessed in material interests.” H. 


The Alpha Chapter 


The first meeting of the year occurred on 
Monday, Oct. 15, at the regular meeting place on 
Mt. Vernon St. The following new officers were 
announced: Vincent Ravi, secretary, and Walter 
Healy, treasurer, in place of Leo. A. Nies and J. 
P. West, resigned. : 

There was an attendance of about thirty mem- 
bers. After the ample lunch and adjournment 
to the parlors, an interesting address was given 
by Henry S. Nash, D. D., professor of New Tes- 
tament exegesis in Cambridge Episcopal Divin- 
ity School. Prof. Nash’s social spirit, genial 
humor and spiritual fervor, together with his 
rare scholarship and vivid imagination, made 
him a most welcome guest. The address, which 
was delivered without notes, on “The Use of 


| the Imagination in the Interpretation of the 


Scriptures,’ was much enjoyed, and had a de- 
cided tendency to render all who heard it shy of 
applying the rigid inquisition of dogmatics to the 
poetry of the Bible. 

Among those present was Dr. H. G. Mitchell, 
late professor of Hebrew at the School of The- 


| ology, Boston University. He was asked to give 


a brief account of his recent experience at the 
Troy Conference, where, it was understood, 
charges of heresy had been preferred against 
him by Rev. Geo. A. Cooke. It appeared from 
Dr. Mitchell’s reply that the Conference looked 
with such disfavor upon Mr. Cooke’s charges 
that they were not given a hearing, but that a 
committee had been appointed by the Conference 
to make a proper investigation of his doctrinal 
position. 


A program of marked interest is promised for | 


succeeding meetings of the year. * 


HERALD CALENDAR 
W. F. M.S. General Executive, First Church, 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 25 
Bucksport Dist. (Eastern Div.) Min. Asso., 
Franklin, Maine, Oct. 29-30 
New England Conference W. H. M.S. An- 
nual Meeting, Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 30-31 
| General Missionary Committee, Delaware 
Ave. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1 | 
Church Extension Gen. Com., First Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety, First Church, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 12 


BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Dr. A. H. | 


Plumb will address the meeting, Monday, Oct. 29, 
under the auspices of the Temperance Society of the 
New England Conference. 

E. P. HERRICK, President. 


Conference, two young men for frontier fields. Also 
a young man for a $600 station, a member ofa 


| Conference preferred. Plenty of hard work, but 


also a great opportunity to serve the church and 
enter a good Conference. Write Presiding Elder 


| Moore, Minot, North Dakota. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE. — Genesee Wesleyan Sem- 


| inary at Lima, N. Y., the Conference Seminary of 


Genesee Conference, celebrates this year its opening 
for academic work in 1832. Since its founding, its 
student registration aggregates more than 30;000, a 


| large number of whom are now scattered in all parts | 


| outside. 


WANTED. — On Minot District, North Dakota | 
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of the land. The joint committee of the trustees and 
the alumni are seeking to recover as far as possible 
the present post-office addresses of all who ever stud- 
ied at the Seminary, whether graduates or not, in 
order to mail them invitations and other jubilee liter- 
ature. An earnest request is made to all former stu- 
dents to whom this notice comes, and to all others 
who know of former students, to kindly mail to the 
principal their names, year of attendance, present 
post-office address, and any other items of interest. 
The jubilee celebration will occur June 20-27, 1907. 
REv. LA FAYETTE CoNGDON, D. D., Principal. 


W. H. M.S. — The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the New England South- 
ern Conference will be held in Federal Street Church, 
New London, Conn., Nov. 7, Mrs. Annie O. Clark, 
national organizer, W. H. M. S., of Cambridge, Mass., 
will be present and give the evening address, Nov. 
7. Each auxiliary society and young woman’s socie- 
ty is entitled to a delegate for each twenty members 
and fraction thereof. Delegates desiring entertain- 
ment for the night will please notify Mrs. B. B. 
Gardner, Truman St., New London, Conn. 


Mrs. ALBERT W. RoGERs, Conf. Cor. Sec. 


8. 
Ss. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT STONEHAM. —This 
church will celebrate its jubilee by an Old Home 
Week, beginning Sunday, Oct. 28, and continuing un- 
til Nov. 4. The pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, will 
a historical sermon, Sunday morning, Oct. 
Chaplain J. W. F. Barnes, the first pastor 
church, will preach in the evening, Wednesday, Oct. 
31, will be Old Home Day. All guests from out of 
town, and all connected with the church living in 
town, who are over sixty years of age, are invited to 
dinner at 12.30. After dinner addresses by former 
pastors, reminiscences by former members, special 
old time music. Sunday, Nov. 4, President Hunt- 
ington of Boston University and Presiding Elder 
Leonard will preach, morning and evening vcespect~ 
ively. 


preach 
28, and 
of the 


ATTENTION — MAINE CONF. W. H. M. S. — 
The annual meeting of the Maine Conference W, H. 
M. S. will be held at South Paris, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov.3 and 4, in the Methodist Church. 
Business sessions will be held Saturday at 
10.30 A. M. and 1.30 P.M. Saturday evening the meet- 
ing will be devoted to the “Silver Offering.”’ Silk 
flags will be given auxiliaries that have raised their 
$2.50 per member, and all who will pledge to pay 
their $2.50 per member this fiscal year. Mrs. M. 
Libby Allen will give an address Sunday’ morning. 
The afternoon will be given toa Young People’s and 
Children’s Rally. Miss Almira Dean, the newly- 
appointed missionary to Honolulu, Hawaii, will 
speak. The evening service will be the deaconess an- 
niversary with a special program. Special rates on 
the railroads are given, and entertainment will be 
furnished if names are sent to Mrs. HARRY MORTON, 
So. Paris, Me. 

Per order of Pres. and Cor. Sec., A. O. 


B. U. School of Theology 


’ WF NHE School has this year the largest enter- 
ing class in its history, numbering 57, 48 


| of whom are college graduates ; the total enroll- 


ment being 180, of whom 130 are college gradu- 
ates. This large body of students has had re- 
cently the rare privilege of listening to a series 
of lectures on Missions by Bishop James M. 
Thoburn. The Bishop spoke five times on the 
following subjects: “What of the Night?” 
“Missionary Statesmanship,” “The Call and 
the Calling,” ‘“‘The Healing of the Nations,” 
and “Missionary Methods.” The chapel and 
adjoining parlors were filled up on each occasion 
with students and others who came in from the 
The enthusiasm culminated with the 
concluding lecture on Friday afternoon. This is 
the second series delivered by Bishop Thoburn 
in this School, the first series having been pub- 
lished some years ago under the title, “‘My Mis- 
sionary Apprenticeship.” 
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OBITUARIES 


When fell, today, the word that she had gone, 

Not this my thought: Here a bright journey 
ends, 

Here rests asoul unresting ; here, at last, 

Here ends that earnest strength, that generous 
life 

For all her life was giving. Rather this 

I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang) : 

Hence, om a new quest, starts an eager spirit 

No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 

With asking eyes ; pure as the bodiless souls 

Whom poets vision near the central throne 

Angelically ministrant to man ; 

So fares she forth with smiling, Godward face ; 

Nor should we grieve, but give eternal thanks 

Save that we mortal are, and needs must mourn. 


R. W. Gilder. 


Hills. — Emma Martin Hills, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Charles Dudley Hills, of the New Hampshire 
Conference, was born at Westboro, Mass., April 
26, 1847. She was educated in the schools of her 
at the Westfield Academy, 
where she met Mr. Hills, at that time principal 
of the Westfield High School. The 
made Mr. 
afterward took up his life-work, and his girl- 
bride gave herself to the exacting duties of the 
itinerancy with all the zeal and devotion that 
have marked the career of her husband. The ad- 
dition of children to the family and the conse- 


native town and 


two were 


one in November, 1865. Hills soon 


quent increase of home cares and duties did not 
lessen her interest the work to which Dr. 
Active in every department of 


in 
Hills was called. 
the church, she served in several charges as 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
and the 

Common. 


was ‘“‘adored superintendent” at 
of her husband’s 
burdens, she was a source of inspiration to him 
in all his labors, which included the building of 
two churches, the rebuilding of a third, and the 
raising of a debt of $18,000 on still another; be- 
sides the preparation of sermons and addresses 
of far more than ordinary literary elegance and 
spiritual power. 


Lynn Sharer 


Mrs. Hills was the possessor of a very attract- 
ive presence and singularly sweet and clear 
utterance, and a well-stored and active mind, and 
her public testimonies were as charming and 
natural as her conversation, and always a source 
of power in the Sunday-school and social meet- 
ings. She was a bright and cheery letter- 
writer, numbering among her correspondents 
the shut-ins and the sorrowful of every charge, 
and she achieved some very tuneful verse which 
was published from time to time in various 
newspapers and magazines. 

Wherever she went she loved, and was beloved, 
doing everywhere, besides her appointed tasks, 
“the little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of Even in the holidays, 
when the careless forgot the solitary and the 
suffering, her pen was busy forwarding mes- 
sages of cheer, and her heart tenderly respon- 
sive to the appeals of the perplexed and the 
needy around her. While visiting the warships 
at Rockport in August she made the acquaint- 
ance of a sailor lad, and when he told her that 


love.” 
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his mother was dead, she planned a correspond- 
ence with him and invited him to visit the cot- 
tage where she was spending her vacation. In 
her last conscious moments her thoughts were 
with such claimants of her sympathy, as well as 
with the dear ones who stood around her bed. 
“If I go,” she said, ‘“‘ just drape some soft cash- 
mere about me, and send the new silk waist to 
Mrs. , that poor little body who loves pretty 
things, and once told me she never owned a silk 
dress in all her sixty years.” 

Former parishioners of Dr. Hills speak none 
but appreciative words of his wife. One says: 
‘‘She made herself felt in every department of 
church work except in the pulpit, and without 
any doubt she could have filled that place accept- 
ably. She was a power for good in every com- 
munity. Her Christianity was a very real thing. 
She lived it daily.”” Another says: ‘She was 
an ideal minister’s wife, always ready for serv- 
A gracious lady, sweet face and 
charming manner were but the reflection of the 
lovely character within.”’ Still another recalls 
“her natural refinement, alertness of intellect, 


ice. whose 


tact, adaptability to the demands of an unex- 
pected situation, the sunny cheer of her nature, 
To another she 
was ‘“‘one of the most beautiful Christian char- 
acters he had ever met 


her responsiveness to appeal.” 


a practical illustration 
of what is possible of saintliness in this life.” 
One loved her for “her sunny disposition and 
friendliness toward all,’’ and another for “ her 
angelic sympathy in the hour of suffering or 
Another most _ beautifully 
‘“‘Sweetness and light seem to characterize her. 


sorrow.” says: 
I have seen her smile through tears, and there 
was always ready the word that lifted one up 
into sunshIne. Truly a sweet and tender spirit.” 

Mrs. Hills was ideal wife and mother. 
Husband and children testify that all this loveli- 
ness of character was daily exemplified in her 
family, and that no sacrifice for her dear ones 
was too great not to be a pleasure toher. She 
entered into rest after a short illness, Sept. 19, 
1906, at the summer quarters of her son-in-law, 
at West Gloucester. The days previous to the 
attack that prostrated her were filled with the 
joy that life in the summer woods brings to lov- 
of nature who live near to God. The 
weather was perfect and the woods a daily and 
hourly revelation to her receptive mind, so that 
the transition was but a step from one expe- 
rience of joy to another. 

She is survived by her husband, daughter, 
Mrs. Vesper Lincoln George, of Malden, son, 
Dr. Charles Whitman Hills, of Dover, N. H., and 
two grandchildren; her only other relatives in 
Massachusetts are cousins — Dr. George Mar- 
tin, pastor of Kirk St. Congregational Church, 
Lowell, and Mrs. Lucius Tuttle, wife of the 
president of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

L. E. W. 


an 


ers 


Clark. — Mrs. Matilda S. Clark was born, July 
25, 1812, in Litchfield, Me., and passed to her 
heavenly home from the home of her son 
Charles at Charleston, Me., Sept. 18, 1906, aged 
94 years, 1 month, 23 days. 

She was the oldest member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in East Corinth, Maine. 


Her | 


maiden name was Matilda S. Goodwin, and she | 


was the last of nine children. 
ried the late Heman Clark, who passed away, 
Jan. 8, 1880. Since that time she has been ten- 
derly cared for by her children. Mrs. Clark 
was not only a devoted Christian and a faithful 
member of the local church, but was deeply in- 
terested in the world-wide work of the church 
of Christ, this interest continued to the 
last. The direct cause of her death was a fall, 


and 


In 1834 she mar- | 


which her great age rendered fatal, so that after 
sixteen days of suffering the spirit was re- 
leased from its prison. During the last week 
she had a long season of prayer, in which she 
prayed for a large number of friends by name. 
Three days before she died she sang all four 
verses of ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’”’ Adding 
to the prayer and hymn the fact that she had 
read the New Testament through sixty times, 
tells better than multiplied words the Christian 
that she She had lived in the town of 
Corinth for many years, and all gladly speak in 
her praise. 

Mrs. Clark was the mother of ten children, 
seven of whom survive her: Samuel G. and 
Sumner H. Clark and Mrs. J. W. Stickney, all of 
Medway, Mass.; Reuben Clark, of Riverside, 
Cal.; Mrs. H. C. Kilgore, of Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Charles Clark, of Charleston ; and Mrs. H. B. 
Folley, of East Corinth; also thirteen grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. 


was. 


To these 
loved ones the memory of the dear one gone is 
as ointment poured forth. 

The funeral service was at Charleston, con- 
ducted by her pastor, the writer, and the burial 


was at Corinth. C. W. LOWELL. 


Flitner. 
born 


Mrs. Mary E. (Goodwin) Flitner was 
Buxton, Me., Feb. 1, 1822, and passed 
into rest at Randolph, Me., Sept. 3, 1906. 

She was united in marriage with Eli Flitner, 
of Pittston, Me., March 6, 1851. 
a widow 1885. Her home has been with 
her children the remainder of her life. She is 
survived by one sister, four daughters, and a 
little granddaughter. 

Her people were Congregationalists, and in 
her childhood and youth she attended church 
and Sunday-school there. Several years of her 
earlier life were passed in Charlestown, Mass. 
She united with the Pittston (now Randolph) 
Methodist Episcopal Church by letter in 1858, 
remaining a member until her death. 

In 1903 she suffered a slight shock of paraly- 
sis, and has remained an invalid since, being 
helpless at the last. Monday evening, Sept. 3, 
she left us and all the weariness, suffering and 
sorrow, for rest and home eternal with the 
loved ones. Her husband, a darling grandson, 
and many more had gone on before. 

She was very kind in 


in 


She was left 
in 


sickness, unselfish, 
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cheerful, kind-hearted, and devoted to her fam- 
ly. Though she had seen many birthdays (84), 
she was young in heart, and made friends with 
In a call recently made by her 
: “My 
hope is built on nothing less than Jesus’ blood 


young and old. 
pastor she repeated these lines to him 


and righteousness.” 

The friends at the funeral 
services, the beautiful floral offerings in 
their silent language, spoke of the love and es- 
o. T. 


many 


and 


present 
teem in which she was held. 


Kimball.— Edith Huldah Kimball was born in 
Suncook, N. H., June 4, 1878, and died at Hamp- 
ton, N. H., Sept. 19, 1906. She was the daughter 
of Dr. John R. and Clara L. Kimball, now the 
wife of Rev. J. L. Felt, of the New Hampshire 
Conference. 

She was reared in a Christian home amid Chris- 
tian influences, and so when the call came to 
her to surrender to Christ — which it did during 
a revival in Suncook — it seemed the natural and 
the easy thing for her at once to obey. A little 
later, in the spring of 1894, she united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and became an ac- 
tive worker in the Epworth League and Sunday- 
school. From the first she was a “sunny” Chris- 
tian, bright and happy, radiating sunshine wher- 
ever she went. 

Five years ago she met with an accident, the 
forerunner of the disease which terminated in 
her death. Specialists were consulted, opera- 
tions were undergone, but help after help failed, 
hope after hope was kindled only to expire. Her 
sufferings during these weary years grew in in- 
tensity, yet she bore them with Christian forti- 
tude and patience. At the first she had a great 
dread of dying ; but a few days before the end 
came, in answer to her mother’s question, “ Are 
you afraid now ?” she whispered back : “ Every 
bit of fear has been taken away.’”’ Dying grace 
was given for the dying hour, and gently did the 
loving Father prepare His child for the last great 
change. Peacefully she “fell on sleep ” to | 
awake where pain cometh never. For her, 
“Rest after weariness, sweet rest at last.” 

A service, in charge of Rev. Roscoe Sander- 
son, D, D., presiding elder of Dover District, was 
held at the parsonage in Hampton, Sept. 21. On 
Saturday the body was taken to Suncook, N. H., 
where the funeral service was held in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, conducted by Rev. W. 
Warren, of Lawrence, Mass., assisted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. A. L. Smith. Loving hands had decked 
the altar and rostrum with fragrant flowers sym- 
bolic of the fragrance exhaled by this young life, 
gratefully to be cherished by the many who 
knew her only to love her. 

Interment under “ weeping skies’ was in the 
family lot in the Pembroke Cemetery. 

The surviving members of the family are the 


mother, one sister — Mrs. John Hills, of New- | 
ton, N. J. — and one “ loved as a father,”’ whom | 


may God comfort and bring at last to the land 
where “dear families are gathered that were 
scattered on the wild.” W. W. 


Mrs. Sarah C. Sherman, widow of 
Isaac H. Sherman, died at her home in East Bel- 
fast, Me., April 15, 1906. She was born in Win- 
terport, Me., Nov. 12, 1833, daughter of the late 
Lemuel and Harriet Clark. 

Mrs. Sherman was a woman of sterling worth. 


Sherman. 


Quiet and unassuming in temperament, she | 


nevertheless endeared herself to all. For many 


years she was a faithful member of the Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church, and her life was one of | 


helpfulness and devotion to duty. It was a ben- 


ediction to look into her face, bright with the | 


light of Christian hope and faith. She leaves 
one daughter, Miss Flora Miller Sherman ; four 
sisters Mrs. E. A. Fisher; Mrs. Helen N. 


| lost one of its prominent laymen. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 


Their loyal support is | 


LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from | 


Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 
studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 


GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine | 


Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 
GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 
For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Packard, of Portland, Oregon ; Mrs. A. M. Mor- 
rison, of Portland, Maine; Mrs. E. M. Cate, of 
Beachmont, Mass. — and one brother, Leonard 
Clark, of Winterport, Me. Elmer A. Sherman, 
whose home was with Mr. and Mrs. Sherman 
after the death of his parents, occupied the 
place of ason in the family, and regarded them 
with filial devotion. The pleasant memories of 
a loving mother and sister will ever abide as a 
benediction with the bereaved, and her memory 
will be held sacred by the large number of rela- 
tives and friends. 

Mrs. Sherman had been in failing health for 
two years, yet she was graciously sustained by 
the Christ she so ardently served and loved. 
Funeral services were held in her home, attend- 
ed by her former pastor, Rev. G. E. Edgett, as- 
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sisted by her pastor, Rev. J. W. Hatch, and Rev. | 


G. G. Winslow. 


community had for this beautiful Christian 


which were many and beautiful. * 


The high regard which the | 


| woman was indicated by the large attendance at | 


the funeral services and the floral tributes, | |. 
| river. 
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Through his influence a Sunday-school 


| was soon started, and in time a union society 


Kelley. — In the death of John Lorenzo Kelley, | 


which occurred at his home in Franklin, N. H., 
Aug. 29, 1906, New Hampshire Methodism has 


God, devoted to the interests of his church, in- 
telligent in his Christianity, his counsel and 
help will be seriously missed. 

Mr. Kelley was born of Methodist parents in 
Gilmanton, N. H., Sept. 19, 1823. While stilla 
boy he was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Gilmanton Corner, nine 


| miles from the home farm. That being too far | 


A man of | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


to go every Sabbath, they attended mostly the | 


churches in Gilmanton Iron Works. Oct. 24, 
1847, he married Susan J. Drew, of Alton. Six 
children blessed their union, all of whom have 


married. There are nineteen grandchildren liv- 


ing and one great-grandchild. 

Mr. Kelley was always active in church work, 
being, Sunday-school superintendent for many 
years in Gilmanton and in Franklin. 
way he was a useful citizen, and for two terms 
was sent to represent the best interests of the 
people in the New Hampshire Legislature. In 
1866 he moved to Franklin. In forty years he 
saw that place grow from a straggling village to 
its present proportions. When he went there, 
there was no church on the Falls side of the 


In every | 


was formed, from which sprang the Baptist, 
Free Baptist, and Methodist societies. The 
Methodist branch built the church in which it 


| now worships, which was used for a time with 


the Free Baptists. It is a monument to the 
untiring zeal and faithful labors of Mr. Kelley. 
He was always loyal to his church and pastor, 
and, while he had been long confined to his home 
by sickness, his wise counsel and ready sympa- 
thy will be sadly missed. He was a good man, 
as all who knew him can testify. For nearly 
four years he was a great sufferer, but his faith 
in God never wavered. His last testimony 
scarcely an hour before he breathed his last 
was: “Iam trusting in Jesus.” He is survived 
by his wife, who for fifty-nine years has stood 
at his side sharing the joys and sorrows of his 
life, and four sons and two daughters. 

The funeral services were held in the church 
he loved so tenderly on Friday afternoon, Aug. 
31. Rev. E. E. Reynolds, his pastor, was in 
charge, and Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, of Plymouth, 
a former pastor, was in attendance to speak a 
few words of tribute to the life and character 
of the deceased. Four sons acted as bearers. 

Thus the workers in Israel fall, leaving be- 
hind them the monuments of their labors, and 
we who come after them enter into the enjoy- 
ment thereof. E. C. E. DORION. 
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Around the World Letters 
[Continued from page 1350] 
and that he was the first member of this 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Naples. 
The pastor of this church, his congrega- 
tion and his work, made a decidedly favor- 
able impression upon us. He stands for a 
spiritual life in this city of a spectacular 
and idolatrous religion. His orphan work 
especially appealed to us. He deserves 
help, and is wholly worthy and reliable. 
We earnestly wish that many of our read- 
ers would immediately send him something 
to assist him in taking care of these par- 
entless waifs. Send it—large or small 
sums — to Rev. Richard Santi, Via Duomo 
305, Naples, Italy. He himself was a 
homeless boy, caught up in an orphanage 
of our church at Venice, and therefore his 
heart beats in warmest sympathy for all 
of God’s homeless children. Help him in 
his splendid work! He greatly needs it, 
and will make best use of all assistance 
rendered. 


SOME NOVEL SiGHTS 


At the hotel at Amalfi where we 
lunched, hanging prominently on the wall 
was a large portrait, in full robes, of 
‘* Elijah the Restorer.’’ It seemed a 
strange place in which to meet this fanat- 
ical and deluded religious (?) leader, 
whose race is so nearly run. On the road 
we saw a beautiful girl of some fifteen 
years of age crushing rock, with two men 
at her side, her feet wound in rags to 
protect them from the sharp stones. On 
the way to Pompeii we met a funeral 
procession, with a large white hearse 
containing a white casket, with a priest 
sitting at either corner holding a lighted 
candle in hand. Capuchin monks are 
often seen, two or three together, with 
shaved head, wearing brown woolen robes 
reaching from neck to feet, with bare feet 
in sandals. Shrines are often seen on the 
roadside containing pictures of Mary and 
the Child, with lights burning. Here a 
large white ox is seen drawing a heavy 
load, with a horse hitched on one side and 
a small donkey on the other. In one case 


eight women were noticed pushing and | 


hauling a heavy load of lumber; in an- 
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other a woman carrying a nursing babe 
while she bore a heavier load on her head. 
The shoemaker works in the door of his 
house. Clothes are hung to dry on lines 
fastened to the front of the house and 
resting on the same. Hens are seen 
familiarly at home in the living-room as 
we pass, and a hog with a rope around 
him is tied close to the open door of the 
house. Macaroni is seen hanging out to 
dry on bamboo poles, where it receives 
not only the accretion of dust raised, but 
the peculiar odors which pervade this land. 
The germ faddist (so popular in our home 
land) should come here and test his the- 
ories. One of the most common sights is 
that of a cow driven up to the door — 
always accompanied by her calf to prove 
she is ‘‘ fresh milk ’’ — while the owner 
proceeds to milk a glass or bottle full, as 
he is requested by the purchaser. 
there is no limit to strange things here, 
the people, as a whole, look contented 
and happy. Though wine is drank by all 


as freely as we drink water, no one is | 


seen intoxicated. One of our missionaries, 
several years in Rome and mixing with all 
classes of people, says that she never saw 
an intoxicated person in that city. 

S FP. 


Christian Temperance Women in 
Convention 


OSTON has been highly honored this 
B past week by the presence of some 
2,000 women who, while differing among 
themselves greatly in some respects, are 
absolutely one in devotion to the great 
cause of temperance. The city has been 
deeply impressed by this gathering of dele- 
gates from all parts of the world, who are 
moved by a common purpose to fight the 
traffic which is the persistent foe of the 
home, the church, the school, of woman- 
hood itself, and of all that is fairest and 
best in individual or in social life. The 
welcomes accorded by Governor Guild and 
Mayor Fitzgerald were evidently no formal 
exercises of routine courtesy, and even 
the papers which have a leaning to the 
saloon interests found it ‘‘good form ’”’ 
for the nonce to be laudatory of the work 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens made an ad- | 


mirable presiding officer, and the arrange- 
ments of the Convention worked smooth- 
ly throughout. The great hall in Tremont 
Temple was well filled, not only when the 
loaves and fishes were dispensed at the 
colossal banquet on Wednesday evening, 
but also when the feast spread before the 
many auditors was an intellectual one. 
The sight of these big audiences, com- 
posed almost exclusively of women moral- 
ly in earnest, and Christian believers 
withal, has been most impressive. Great 
interest was felt in the foreign delegates, 
and very appropriate was the inscription 
on the banner hung in front of the big 
organ in the Temple, reading, ‘‘ Now 
therefore ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners.’’ The temperance interest, 
like the Gospel itself, has indeed made one 
all lovers of humanity in all the world. 


lf there were favorites among the | 


speakers it may have been Lady Dorothy 
Howard, the. young daughter of the Earl 
of Carlisle, who, with her father, was a 
much interested participant in the proced- 


Though | 
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ings, Mrs. Kaga Yajima from Japan, Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, Mrs. Mary F. Fernie of 
Natal, and Miss Sevaste Calisperie of 
Athens, who, partly because they repre- 
sented foreign countries not supposed to 
be greatly interested in temperance, at- 
tracted the most attention. Yet it would 
be invidious to single out any particular 
workers for praise where so many have 
won a real distinction as earnest and in- 
cessant laborers for purity, temperance 
and civic righteousness. The presence of 
the Earl of Carlisle on the platform added 
a sort of aristocratic dignity to the pro- 
ceedings, showing that the cause of tem- 
perance is not exclusively the concern of 
what might, with no disrespect intended, 
be called the commonalty of mankind, but 
appeals to those of high position in social 
and political life. The manly words of Hon. 
John D. Long also tended to correct the im- 
pression which possesses some misguided 
minds that the temperance, or to put it 
more strongly, prohibition cause is the 
dream of a few fanatical women, since he 
emphasized the fact, easily verified, that 
the mass of the W. C. T. U. workers are 
sane, quiet, wise and temperate advocates 
|of temperance. That noble organization 
|/cannot be answered with a sneer, or 
| downed by abuse. It has taken its place 
among the noblest and most influential 
of the institutions which work for the 
world’s highest interests, which aim to 
save men and to save women, which try to 
| secure mankind against moral suicide, and 
| which (in the naive phrase of Lady Doro- 
'thy Howard) endeavor to ‘‘sweep the 
'world a little cleaner.’’ So long as the 
| Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
| puts gospel temperance to the forefront 
— emphasizing the evangelical motive and 
grace which is the source of all self 


and social control rather than the mechan- 
ics of occasionally doubtful methods — it 
will continue to be a mighty power for 
good in every land, preparing in the social 





wilderness the way of the great King. 





